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THE PRESENTATION OF LANGUAGE. 


Tue absorbing question of to-day, in our profession, is how 
to teach the English language. Every one of us recognizes 
the difficulty and all are trying to find the best way. We are 
accustomed to say, or to hear it said, that the English language 
is foreign to the deaf child, that his natural or native language 
is pantomime or sign-language ; the same would be true of any 
other tongue. Whether it be foreign or natural does not enter 
into the consideration in this paper. In the discussions of the 
how to teach, both in our profession and outside of it, the tend- 
ency is to overlook the more vital consideration of what to 
_ teach. All the aids and ways we employ have in view this one 
object—teaching the English language. The design of this 
paper is to describe a method of presenting language which 
in its simplicity and naturalness seems excellent, and is supe- 
rior to many of the plans in vogue. 

In this plan two self-evident truths must be considered: 
that a deaf child has no language, and, as a corollary, he cannot 
give what he does not possess. It is based upon these two 
propositions: First, that the pupil receives his language from 
his teacher, and, second, that he can take in his knowledge in 
the form of complete thoughts as well as in simple ideas. 

Grammarians tell us that a word is the sign of an idea; that 
a sentence is a combination of words expressing a complete 
thought. It must be remembered that the difficulties of the 
deaf are not in the mastery of ideas, but in the arranging of 
them in the forms which express complete thoughts. They 
are, proverbially, accurate spellers. It is always a cause of 
comment by public school teachers, in visiting a school for the 
deaf, that their spelling is correct; and it is a source of won- 
derment in their minds how and why this is so, while they have 
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so much difficulty at this point. The explanation is easy: they 
are taught correct spelling; they have the correct forms in 
their minds; they have learned the words by sight. If the 
orthography be faulty, they do not recognize the word; it isa 
new one, expressing another idea, if it expresses anything to 
them. Hearing children bring to their aid their knowledge of 
sound, and through this avenue get the meaning; not so with 
the deaf ones. The teacher has given this accurate knowledge 
of orthography; the children have learned this vocabulary 
accurately, a word ata time. This holds in all our methods as 
regards ideas, but it does not obtain when we explore the wider 
realm of complete thoughts. 

Every teacher knows the utter blankness of the deaf child’s 
mind as he enters school. He knows all the difficulties to be 
met and mastered; ideas are to be presented and the names 
written and learned, and so on. Thus far in the work the 
plans followed are good, but right here come in the multi- 
tudinous questions of how now to proceed. Each teacher has 
his own method of procedure. In the near future the child 
has accumulated a large stock of ideas and their proper signs, 
and then trouble begins. 

When new subject-matter is presented, whether it be by 
pantomime, by signs, by actions, by the use of objects, by 
speech, or by any other means, the pupil is expected to trans- 
late into the English language that which has been given to 
him as above. At this point is a block of stumbling to many 
teachers. They expect from the pupil something which he does 
not possess, that which he has never had; in short, a transla- 
tion into English. No instructor has a right to demand this 
of a pupil; nevertheless the pupil is called upon to do the 
work, and of course he will do the best he can. He has all 
the ideas necessary to express the thought, but he does not 
know how to put them together in the forms which our lan- 
guage requires. It must be remembered that the thought is 
not in the words, but in the arrangement of them. 

This pupil, who began his work with a mind as free from all 
knowledge of language, of “mutisms,” and all other peculiari- 
ties, as a sheet of white paper, begins to fumble around 
among the disjointed ideas, the signs for which he has learned 
correctly, to find enough words to express the thoughts 
which have been presented. He does his best, but of course 
these ideas will be written in a promiscuous and un-English 
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order, and chaos prevails. Then begins the work of trans- 
posing words, of fixing up this faulty work, until both teacher 
and pupil despair of ever getting good language. The Eng- 
lish is mixed. Our articulation friends attribute this sad state 
of affairs to the sign-language and the generally mistaken sign 
or manual methods. Then our sign friends point to the efforts 
of the poor Indian, or the foreigner, to acquire our idioms 
and say, Not so, for they have hearing, and signs are not used. 
A Chinaman recently had the following notice inserted in a 
Santa Barbara, California, paper, and he was not accustomed 
to the sign-language : 

I have a tame cat is lost on the 23th of april it is about nine pounds 
his breast all are white the hands and legs both are white but his behind 
leg outside part have a Gray Color and his back are all gray but the 
back have a white blue spot on it his muzzle is red and his head is light 
black his nake have a iron ring on it and with six chinese money to tie it 
tight on the iron ring in his nake if any people know where he was bring 
back to me i will prefer to give him two dollars for reward. 


We are looking for the reason why we meet with such 
almost insurmountable difficulties in teaching the idiomatic 
use of our language to a people who have no language. To 
the mind of the writer the weak point in our system is this: 
We demand of our pupils that which they do not have. We 
expect of them, in the form of translations, expressions for 
complete thoughts which they have never seen, which they 
haye never been taught. This brings us to our first proposi. 
tion—that the pupil should receive his language from his 
teacher. 

What is language? It is a medium through which we look 
to see the thought behind. It is a window. As I sit at my 
window I look out. I see the trees, the flowers, the birds. 
I do not see the glass ; it is simply the medium through which 
Ilook. Our pupils are prone to look at the words of a sen- 
tence and try to find out what they individually mean. They 
are looking at the glass, not at the trees and flowers and 
birds. To remedy this weakness, to teach them to think 
things and not words, to think in complete thoughts and not 
in their parts, is the desideratum. When we see a horse, we 
think of him as a horse, not as an animal with four legs, a 
mouth, a nose, eyes, ears, and tail. When we see a city in the 
distance, we see it as a whole; as we approach, it we see its 
steeples, houses,’and streets, Even so in presenting language 
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to these people, who have no language, it should be presented 
to them as it is to us, in its completeness. 

This is the plan: 

The teacher gives the subject-matter, whether it be primary 
work or advanced, whether it be the simplest language or the 
more complex, by pantomime, or by the sign-language, or by 
the use of objects, or by actions, or by speech, or by any other 
means, so that his pupils have an accurate, definite under- 
standing of what was said. Then the teacher writes on the 
black-board. He states in pure, smooth, idiomatic English 
what the pupils already have seen—what they know. He 
makes it a point to use the best expression of which he is 
capable, with strict regard for all the rules which pertain to 
correct writing. 

As he writes, the pupils follow with their eyes fixed upon the 
expressions before them, with their attention riveted and in- 
tense, with their power of memory exercised to its limit, for 
they know that this is but a panoramic view passing before 
them of that which they have just witnessed, by whatever 
means it may have been presented. They are not allowed to 
ask any questions as regards new words or new expressions. 

The thoughts have already been presented; this, now, is the 
expression. After a moment’s look the work is erased. The 
pupils reproduce it. They have taken it in as a whole. They 
have English language smooth, accurate, idiomatic. This plan 
presupposes that the pupils did not have the expressions de- 
sired; it has not required of them that which they did not have ; 
the teacher has given them the correct forms and they have 
taken them in their completeness, and appropriated them to 
their use. The new expressions belong to them. The true 
principles have been kept in view. Ideas have been presented 
and their names written. Necessity for certain expressions 
has been created, and the forms provided. By this means the 
closest attention of the class is secured, the most rapid thought 
developed, and memory exercised. 

No method of presenting language that ever we have seen 
is so intense, or develops every faculty of the mind to so great 
anextent. Since this plan has been in operation in the Nebraska 
school we have had the smoothest idiomatic language, the best 
monthly letters in the history of the school. 

The demand of Helen Keller upon her teacher for thought, 
complete thought and not individual words, is directly on this 
line, 
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The teacher can accomplish so much more, can increase the 
amount of language given, over any other way with which we 
are familiar. 

Some may say that this destroys originality ; that it is simply 
memory work. Toa certain extent this is true; but it must 
not be forgotten that we are dealing with people who have no 
language with which to be original, and that it is memory, not 
of words, but of thoughts presented. 

In the construction of a house, the carpenter has his framing 
done before he builds. When the time to erect the structure 
comes, he knows where to find the frames which fit. He will 
put door-frames in door-ways, and window-frames in window- 
openings. He may break or mar some of them; if so, he must 
make new ones. This is true of this method of teaching. The 
pupil may mar and disfigure and forget his forms, and proba- 
bly will; if so, he must draw upon his source of supply for 
others ready made, and not be obliged to look up the lumber, 
hammer, saw, and nailsto make them. By this means the pupil 
need not grope about in the dark among his many ideas to find 
the forms he wants. They are in the mind ready made, and 
when the necessity for their use comes up he knows where to 


find them. 
JOHN A. GILLESPIE, M. A., 
Principal of the Nebraska Institute, Omaha, Neb. 


HEREDITARY DEAFNESS. 


Ir the laws of heredity that are known to hold in the case of animals 
also apply to man, the intermarriage of congenital deaf-mutes through a 
number of successive generations should result in the formation of a 
deaf variety of the human race.—A. G. Bell, Memoir, p. 4. 


There is no doubt in the minds of unbiased men, who have 
studied and observed, that these laws do apply to man as 
well as to other animals. Yet many believe Dr. Bell’s position 
is untenable. Certain characteristics are more readily trans- 
missible than others. It is claimed that certain peculiarities 
defy transmission, and deafness is classed with these. No 
analogy from the lower animals can be conclusive until it is 
proved that these animals may inherit the peculiarity in 
question, @. e., deafness. Concerning deafness, Ribot says : 
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To be congenitally deaf and dumb exerts a well-known and unfor- 
tunate influence on the development of the intellect. * * * If 
this infirmity is transmissible, heredity may be said to penetrate into 
the very essence of intellect. But this form of heredity is disputed.— 
Heredity, p. 42. 


Heredity.—There is one law of transmission under which 
all life has been propagated since vitality has existed—the 
law of heredity or uniformity. “ Like begets like,” “bred in 
the bone,” and other popular expressions, show the general 
belief in the principle of inheritance. The breeder, the theo- 
logian, the scientist, alike acknowledge the uniformity of de- 
scent. History, so far back as the study leads us, shows that 
the differences between the races have been clearly marked. 
The Caucasian, the Turanian, and the Negro, each reproduce 
characteristics true to his race. The negro is not produced 
by the white man, nor does he ever see the essentials of that 
race in his offspring. Let us leave the races and go more 
into detail. Instances of inheritance of external structure, 
intellect, idiocy, mental diseases, idiosyncrasies, anomalies, 
moral nature, and predisposition to vice in all its phases, show 
that heredity is not only general in its demands, but controls 
the minutest peculiarities. 

When we consider the delicate and intricate nature of the 
ovum, we can realize somewhat of the power of heredity, and 
we need not wonder that it has many exceptions. The slight- 
est accident to the embryo may result in deformity or death. 
Placing a hen’s egg on end during the period of incubation 
produces a monstrosity. Even the most insignificant cause 
produces an effect apparently out of all proportion. Heredity 
is the rule, but it has never been fully realized. Notwith- 
standing the great similarity that exists between individuals 
of the same species or variety, no two organized bodies are 
ever alike. The differentiation of all life is so clearly marked 
that the courtiers of Alfonso X. sought in vain for two leaves 
alike. Diversity is constantly appearing, but, as it occurs in 
every conceivable way, we cannot say it is controlled by any 
law. Under such a law we must have certain forms under 
which variations appear, certain ends toward which we can 
expect the tendency to exert itself. To a great extent the 
exceptions to heredity are the results of prenatal influences 
and transformations of heredity. We may regard: other ex- 
ceptions as fortuitous variations. 
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Heredity being the rule, what are its relations to spontaneity ? 
When a variation has occurred, how will heredity act in regard 
to the infraction of the law of transmission? There is a de_ 
cided tendency to perpetuate the variation as an hereditary 
one, but this is often against great odds. The general opinion 
is that, in a few generations, the variation will run its course 
and the normal type reappear. This opinion is, to a great ex- 
tent, correct. Haeckel* has well defined heredity as memory, 
and variation as perception of new relations. There is a strong 
tendency to perpetuate a variation as hereditary, yet the mem- 
ory of along ancestry is so potent that many reversions will 
take place. If the divergence in question does not occur in a 
number of individuals, and if a rigid selection is not made for 
a number of successive generations, there is little probability 
of its becoming fixed. But, given these conditions, its perpe- 
tuity is certain, unless the peculiarity is one which seriously 
diminishes vitality. In that case the variety would eventually 
die out. 

Burdachf cites an instance of sex digitism which continued 
for four generations, but the normal steadily gained ground in 
the following ratio : 

Ist generation, as 1 to 35. 

2d generation, as 1 to 14. 

3d generation, as 1 to 3. 

But let us suppose this family to have married into one 
which possessed the same anomaly, and let the infusion of new 
blood be only of people who had six fingers on each hand, 
while all reversions to the normal type were rigidly excluded ; 
in the course of generations there would be a variety of peo- 
ple breeding as true to its kind as the Caucasian to his race. 
In the course of time the perceptions of new relations become 
fixed as memory, and the older memory fails to be recalled. 
If there be a law of diversity, it is that, a variation once fixed, 
other variations tend in that direction. 

One does not have to endorse evolution in toto to believe 
that all the races of mankind are the descent of one common 
ancestry. There is the strongest of evidence for believing such 
to be the case. Yet, so far from reversions to the primitive 
type occurring, recent investigations show that “the perma- 
nence of types for 3,500 years is assured.” 


*** Gesammelte Populire Vortrige,” ii, p. 72. 
t** Physiologie,” ii, p. 251. 
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But for the stability of breeds or varieties fixed upon some 
deviation, how can we account for the wide difference between 
bull and terrier dogs, draft- and race-horses, horned and polled 
cattle, pouter and tumbler pigeons? Many have asserted that 
such varieties are unstable on account of constant reversions 
to the former type. Darwin says: 

I have in vain endeavored to discover on what decisive facts the above 
statement has so often and so boldly been made. * * * If it could 
be shown that our domestic varieties manifest a strong tendency to re- 
version—that is, to lose their acquired characteristics, while kept in a 
considerable body, so that free inter-crossing might check, by blending 
together, any slight deviation of structure, [I grant we could deduce 
nothing from domestic varieties in regard to species. But there is not a 
shadow of evidence in favor of this view: to assert we could not breed 
our cart- and race-horses, long- and short-horned cattle, and poultry of 
various breeds, and esculent vegetables, for an unlimited number of gen- 
erations, would be opposed to all experience.— Origin of Species, vol. i, 
pp. 6 and 7. 


Eminent scientists, among whom are Huxley and Mivart, 
believe nature sometimes makes saltations, and varieties have 
sprung from these. There are facts which go strongly to sup- 
port such opinions. Naudin, Godron, and others have attested 
to similar cases in plants. Even Galton is inclined to this 
view; he claims that the law of continuity is not violated by 
saltations. (Hereditary Genius, p. 369.) Brooks, commenting 
on instances of marked variation, says: 

These cases show us that very considerable variations may suddenly 
appear in cultivated plants and domestic animals, and that these sudden 
modifications may be strongly inherited, and thus give rise to new races 
by jumps.— Heredity, p. 301. 


The different forms of heredity are usually classed as fol- 
lows: Direct, heredity, atavism, indirect heredity. If deafness 
is hereditary we can expect it to appear under each of these 
forms. If deafness does appear under all these forms the evi- 
dence is very strongly in favor of its being susceptible of trans- 
mission, as are other pecularities we have mentioned. 

Direct heredity is the form under which the child partakes 
of the nature of one of its parents, or combines some of the 
characteristics of both. Here the offspring may partake not 
only of the parent’s nature as handed down from ancestry, but 
may inherit their variations. According to this principle, judg- 
ing from analogy, we should expect a percentage of the off- 
spring of deaf parents to inherit the peculiarity, but, at the 
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same time, look for anumber of reversions. The facts confirm 
this view. Using round numbers, congenital deafness is an 
affection that occurs in the United States on an average in one 
out of 4,500, and deafness from all causes occurs on an average 
in one out of 1,500. Assuming that deafness is not hereditary, 
the offspring of deaf parents would each have one chance in 
4,500 of being congenitally deaf, or one chance in 1,500 of be- 
coming deaf at all. 

I know of 431 marriages* of the deaf which resulted in 108 
deaf children; also, of 98 marriages in which one party pos- 
sessed hearing ; these marriages resulted in 22 deaf children. 
Nearly all of the offspring above mentioned were deaf from 
birth. Assuming each family to have five children, the off- 
spring of the deaf parents were deaf in the ratio of 1 to 20. 
The offspring of one hearing and one deaf parent were deaf in 
the ratio of 1 to 22. Since the above statistics are taken from 
different parts of the United States, no one can say that local 
causes or influences are responsible for the results mentioned. 
From fourteen institutions, I find, out of 4,552 pupils, 78 are 
of deaf parentage. These are from 45 families. Thirty-one 
pupils having one hearing and one deaf parent represent 16 
families. This shows two per cent. of the pupils of the above 
schools are of deaf parentage. This two per cent. comes from 
a class who represent only ;'09 of our general population. 

Whenever a child, instead of resembling its parents, casts 
back, resembling one of its grandparents or some ancestor of 
aremoter degree, we have a case of atavism. This form of 
heredity is so well known it is unnecessary to bring forth any 
evidence. We need only to see if deafness is subject to the 
law. Anumber of cases prove that it is. I shall mention one 
vase in particular. A grandmother was deaf, but her children 
could hear. Three of her grandchildren are deaf, and among 
her thirteen great-grandchildren are five deaf mutes. 

A child often closely resembles an uncle, aunt, cousin, 
nephew, niece, or some more distant relative out of the ances- 


*These statistics were obtained from Bell’s ‘‘ Facts and Opinions,” 
articles in Science last year, and a few institution reports. I rejected 


all marriages which were unfruitful, or of which the nature of the off- 
spring was unknown. 

+ New Jersey, Report 1885; Oregon, Facts and Opinions; Mich., Re- 
port 1887; Penn., Report 1887; Minn., Report 1884 ; Ky., Report 1883 ; 
Ga., Facts and Opinions ; Kan., Report 1890; Ill., Facts and Opinions ; 
Texas, Report 1891; Buffalo, N. Y., Facts and Opinions; Ind., Report 
1890 ; Ontario, Report 1887; Hartford, Report 1887. 
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tral line. This is called indirect or collateral heredity. The 
analogy of alternating generations enables us better to under- 
stand such complicated cases of atavism. Chamisso, in 1818, 
discovered that salpz are alternately free and aggregated. 
The young never resemble the parent, but always the grand- 
parent. Three different intervening forms are found between 
two perfect types of the medusa, as follows : 

1st generation, medusa. 

2d generation, ciliated larva. 

3d generation, polyp. 

4th generation, strobila. 

5th generation, medusa. 

It is evident the strobila. polyp, and ciliated larva each pos- 
sessed the characteristics of the medusa in a latent state ; but 
one, two, and three generations are respectively required for 
these to become manifest. ' 

In the same manner secondary characteristics of one sex lie 
dormant or latent in the other. “We can thus understand 
how, for instance, it is possible fora good milking cow to trans 
mit her good milking qualities through her male offspring to 
future generations, for we may confidently believe that these 
qualities are present, though latent, in the males of each gen- 
eration.” (Darwin, Variation, ete., vol. ii.) Itis evident that 
certain characteristics may be transmitted in a latent state for 
one, two, or even a number of generations, and suddenly reap- 
pear. An ancestor transmits certain peculiarities in a latent 
state. If these peculiarities become patent in a case of grand- 
parent and grandchild, it is called atavism ; if they appear, for 
instance, in uncle and nephew, it is called indirect or collateral 
heredity. 

Deafness runs in certain families, notwithstanding many 
members of these families may hear well. A hearing ancestor 
has the latent characteristics of deafness, and these are trans- 
mitted to his descendants. In only a few of his descendants 
may deafness appear; yet all possess potential deafness. 
Theory would lead us to believe that the hearing members of 
such families are likely to have deaf children. The facts con- 
firm this view. Deafness comes from fewer families than is 
generally supposed. Out of 3,054 pupils, from nine institu- 
tions, 766 had deaf relatives. These came from 437 families. 
Out of 2,195 pupils, seven institutions, 683 children had deaf 
relatives. These are from 360 families, with a total deaf rela- 
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tionship of 1,042. Out of 4,940 pupils, ten institutions,* 1,208 
had deaf kinsmen. I believe 25 per cent. of the deaf have deaf 
relatives. 

Consanguinity.—There has been a prevailing notion among 
many civilized nations, from ancient times down to the present, 
that consanguineous marriages often result in defective off. 
spring. Such marriages are held responsible for a large per- 
centage of the idiotic, the blind, the insane, the deformed, and 
the deaf. Alarming statistics have been compiled which 
would prove conclusively that consanguineous marriage is a 
terrible evil, were it not that the strongest of these have 
been utterly demolished by thorough investigation. Too often 
men become so enthusiastic on a subject that they attach less 
importance to the truth than they do to carrying their point. 
While I believe that consanguineous marriage is in itself a 
sause of deaf-muteness and of other defects, I yet think the 
evil results of such unions are, by many, greatly overesti- 
mated. I discuss the subject here because I think it properly 
belongs to the domain of heredity. 

Perhaps no one, who has not tried, knows how hard it is to 
obtain statistics on this subject. I have the following from 
nine institutions in the United States and two in Canada : 
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INSTITUTION. Source of information. | Date.) SE 

4 
American Asylum.| Facts and Opinions ......... | 1888 289 30 | 26 
Texas Asylum...... tolland applications on file! 1892 | 536 40 |} 31 
Minnesota School.| Report .--| 1888 | 446 32 | 24 
New Jersey School) Report ; 1885 | 129 5 | 
Colorado Institute Report 1890 139 
Kansas Institution Report 1890 600 26 | 22 
Penna. Institution Report . | 1886 79 Plas 
Illinois Institution Report . | 1887 1, 886 113 | 88 
Ga. Institution.... Facts and Opinions.......... 1888 258 69 | 20 
OntarioInstitution Report............... 1891 908 110; ? 
Halifax Institution Facts and Opinions..........| 1888 189 


*Hartford, Report, 1887; Texas, Institution Roll; Minn., Report, 
1884; Ky., Report, 1883; Kan., Report, 1890; Ontario, Report, 1887: 


New Jersey, Report, 1885; Ill., Facts and Opinions; Ga., Facts and 
Opinions; Mich., Report, 1887. 
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I find from these figures that 8.8 per cent. are children of 
related parents. In 119 cases from Texas, 25 from Ontario, 
and 12 from Colorado, it is not known whether they have deaf 
relatives or not, so I shall deduct 156 from the total pupilage. 
This leaves 9 per cent. of consanguineous origin. Before 
taking any of the following percentages, I deduct the 156 un- 
known cases. Even with this reduction I think the number 
of children of unrelated parents is too large. It is reasonable 
to suppose that some of the cases from the other institutions 
are unknown. In addition to this, the reluctance with which 
some parents admit that they are related forces me to believe 
that afew others do not tell the truth on this subject. 

The above figures do not show how the parents are related 
in the cases mentioned. To find this we are obliged to drop 
the Manitoba Institution from the list. This leaves ten insti- 
ani, with the following figures : 


Number of children w "ae parents 
are related as follows: 

| 
| 


INSTITUTION. 


Number 

of 
cousins. 
Second 
cousins. 
Third 
cousins 
Fourth 
eousil s. 

degree not 


American Asylum..............| 
Texas Asylum 

Minnesota School 

New Jersey School 

Colorado Institute 

Kansas Institution 
Pennsylvania Institution... 
Illinois Institution 

Georgia Institution 

Ontario Institution 


| 
| 
| 


Totals 


These figures show that 4.8 per cent. are the offspring of 
first cousins. But some of these have deaf relatives other than 
brother or sister, and deafness, or at least a tendency to deaf- 
ness, may be a family characteristic. From four or five of 
these institutions I find that about four twenty-sevenths have 
deaf relatives. Assuming this proportion for the whole and 
deducting 17, the above 4.8 per cent. is reduced to 4.1 per cent. 

Now, I am convinced that the proportion of marriages of 
first cousins to all marriages is not so great as 4.1 to 100. 
“ Dr. H. P. Peet, ‘judging from the number of cases within his 


_ 
| 289) 19 3 
536] 21 8 | 1 2 8 
18 | 7 1 1 
---|1, 886 76 | 17 9 2 
..| 258 | 33 | 18 7 5 | 6 
...| 908 | 55 19 20 
| 79 51 17 42 
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own experience,’ puts it, with reference to the marriage of first 
and second cousins, beyond which degree it did not seem to 
him important to pursue the inquiry, at scarcely 2 per cent. 
for the Middle States of America.” (Annals, xxi, 208.) If Dr. 
Peet’s estimate is correct, the marriages of first cousins alone 
would certainly fall considerably below 2 per cent., and I be- 
lieve it does. 

“Tt is not denied by the writers who defend the intermar- 
riage of kindred that family diseases and defects, if any such 
exist, are likely to be perpetuated and intensified by inheritance 
from consanguineous parents, just as they would be by inher- 
itance from parents of the most remote and divergent races, 
provided a predisposition to the same disease existed in each.” 
(Annals, xxi, 211.) Ina case of this kind a selection is made in 
regard to a certain disease or defect. It would be strange, 
indeed, if the mere kinship of the parents could prevent the 
same defect appearing in the offspring. 

With animals, to secure vigorous and fertile offspring, there 
must be a strong similarity, and yet a diversity of the charac- 
teristics of the parents. The similarity must be to the extent 
of belonging to the same species or race, while the diversity is 
shown to be highly beneficial in the crossing of breeds or varie-. 
ties. It is the same with man. As Dr. A. G. Bell says, “ Eng- 
lish, Irish, Scotch, German, Scandinavian, and Russian blood 
seems to mingle beneficially with the Anglo-Saxon American, 
apparently producing increased vigor in the offspring.” (Mar- 
riage, second edition, p. 17.) 

In order that the reproductive particles of the male and the 
female may properly co-ordinate, they must be of a very simi- 
lar nature. Yet these may become too nearly identical—as in 
the case of near kin—and the polarity of these particles thereby 
become disturbed. The result in this case will be something 
abnormal—imbecility, blindness, malformation, deaf-muteness, 
or some other variation. I use the word polarity because I 
lack a better term. There are cases of indirect heredity in 
which cousins resemble each other more than they do their 
own brothers and sisters. Evil results might flow from their 
marriage. Again, say the mothers of two cousins are sisters, 
and each of the children have the characteristics of the father ; 
it is probable their marriage would result in healthy children. 

My theory makes consanguineous marriage in itself a cause 
of deafness, yet accounts for the apparent exceptions. This 
theory, however, may be subject to adverse criticism. 
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A Deaf Variety of the Human Race.—Deafness is hered- 
itary. Were the conditions given, a deaf variety of the human 
race could be formed after a number of successive generations. 
But do any of the conditions exist ? 

Statistics seem to show that the marriages of the deaf, as a 
rule, are not so fruitful of offspring as those of their more 
fortunate neighbors. A large proportion will never marry. 
The affliction which deprived many of hearing also seriously 
impaired their health—and of a few I may say their intellect. 
If these do marry we need not expect many generations of 
descendants. A number of the deaf seek to lessen the prob- 
ability of perpetuating their “inconvenience” by marrying 
hearing people. However, the odds are against such a union 
being desirable. There would often be a difficult and unsatis- 
factory method of communication between man and wife. 
Besides, the bond of sympathy between deaf and deaf, together 
with their easy means of communication, makes it almost 
natural that they should seek helpmeets having the same 
affection. 

For the sake of convenience I would classify the deaf as 
follows : 

Class 1. Family congenital. Born deaf. Deaf relatives. 

Class 2. Family non-congenital. Not born deaf. Deaf 
relatives. 

Class 3. Sporadic. Born deaf. No deaf relatives. 

Class 4. Adventitious. Not born deaf. No deaf relatives. 

I have statistics of 1,129 pupils from three institutions* in 
different parts of the country, and find they are distributed 
among these four classes in the following manner: Family 
congenital, 191; family non-congenital, 86; sporadic, 185 ; 
adventitious, 667. I think these figures give a fair average for 
the deaf of the United States. 

We will suppose this number of deaf-mutes to marry, and 
allowing twenty per cent. to marry hearing people, how would 
they pair off? I submitted the question to Dr. D. 8S. Boden- 
hamer, Professor of Mathematics, Trinity University, Tehua- 
cana, Texas, who gave me the following reply : 

Twenty per cent. marrying hearing people................ 
Sporadic marrying sporadic 
Family congenital marrying family congenital 


Family non-congenital marrying family non-congenital 


* Minn., Report, 1884 ; Ky., Report, 1883; Kan., Report, 1890. 
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Adventitious marrying 316 
Sporadic marrying family 
Sporadic marrying family ees 
Family congenitel marrying family 24 
Family congenital marrying adventitious......... 

Family non-congenital marrying adventitious........ 


The above is the result of considering the forming of pairs as simple 
events, the figures being given in round and even numbers. 

Let us look at these figures. In 225 cases the probability 
of perpetuating the affliction is lessened by marrying hearing 
people. In 390 there is a family taint of deafness on the side 
of one or both parties. A congenital characteristic is not 
necessarily inherited, yet it may be transmitted and become 
hereditary in the child and grandchild. There is a probability 
of the 24 marriages between sporadic and sporadic, and the 
174 between sporadic and adventitious, resulting in a number 
of deaf children. Whether or not an acquired peculiarity can 
be transmitted is a mooted question; yet, as Dr. Warring 
Wilkinson says, “Any defect in parents is more likely to 
appear in offspring than if such defect did not exist in the 
parents.” The 316 marriages between adventitious and ad- 
ventitious would be more likely to result in deaf offspring 


than would the same number of marriages among hearing 


people. 

Dr. A. G. Bell is no alarmist. He merely sees that condi- 
tions exist under which the deaf population must necessarily 
increase at a greater rate than the general population. There 
will never be the rigid selection necessary for the formation 
of a deaf variety of the human race, but the result will be vir- 
tually the same—an enormous increase in the number of deaf- 
mutes. How can men and women, devoting their lives to the 
amelioration of the condition of the deaf, consistently encour- 
age marriages which, in all probability, will bring more unfor 
tunates into the world? 


HARRIS TAYLOR, 
Instructor in the Texas School, Austin, Texas. 


ENCOURAGE THE PUPILS. 


Tue contents of the following article represent a personal 
experience. I do not remember to have seen this subject dis- 
cussed at any length in my experience as a teacher. Its im- 
portance can hardly be questioned. I have made no preten- 
sions to a complete discussion, aiming rather to open the way 
for teachers of a wider experience, and incidentally to remind 
the profession of a few important obligations resting on it. 
Have teachers stopped to think how many young hearts are 
discouraged on account of a lack of appreciation of their ef 
forts? Surely all of us have arrived at periods in our experience 
as teachers when this question has stared us in the face. We 
have no time for such reflections in the school-room, during 
the daily exercises, but when the duties of the day are over 
and the teacher finds time in his own home to study the char- 
acters and dispositions of his pupils, he begins to see his short- 
comings, where he has failed, and where he can improve on 
certain methods employed. Above all, he desires to find some 
means by which the disheartened pupil may be encouraged. 
When thinking of this latter class of pupils, the true teacher 
usually gives himself a severe upbraiding for some occasions 
where he has not fulfilled that high obligation. 

It is an easy matter for the teacher, however interested in 
the work, to pass carelessly by the efforts of the child. We 
forget that we are the censors of our pupils, and that it is our 
duty to see that the office is neither abused nor neglected. 
The pupil naturally trusts to our impartiality in the former 
case, and to our interest in their welfare in the latter. I have 
sometimes been made to feel that I was not doing my whole 
duty when reflecting upon some cases of this kind that have 
fallen under my charge, and I have often felt a degree of con- 
demnation for the indifference that I have almost instinctively 
shown in cases where the pupil has depended on my sense of 
justice in rewarding his efforts. 

We go into the school-room confronted by a score of faces, 
eager, anxious, longing. Many of us have entered school so 
often before in our experience that the feeling of responsibility 
we formerly possessed has lagged. The work has become a 
sort of routine, and routine in a school for the deaf is dry in- 
deed. There, if anywhere, is tact needed—tact to see the mo- 
ment an exercise has ceased to be interesting, and to effect a 


change that will be both welcome and beneficial. Happily for 
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the profession of teaching the deaf, the necessity for move- 
ments of the limbs in the act of signing serves to keep alive our 
energy to a greater degree than in the common school. 

Feelings of weariness or trouble, or very often a slight in- 
disposition, will have a tendency to drive the teacher into a 
careless mood. While in such a state, the child comes with 
his slate full of work, the fruits of an hour’s labor. The teacher 
too often gives it a cursory glance, mayhap finds it absolutely 
necessary to mark a couple of mistakes, which he does in a per- 
functory way, and returns it to the child without a word of 
comment, either of criticism, praise, or suggestion. The child 
is disappointed. How could he be otherwise? If an hour of 
perhaps careful work provokes no smile of approval, what ad- 
vantage in trying it again? If the teacher does not explain to 
him the reasons for certain corrections, what will he do but re- 
peat the same mistakes? The importance of this should be 
emphasized. Here is the secret of the mistakes of the pupils 
that the teacher often looks upon as the result of indifference or 
stubbornness. The teacher thinks it is the child’s fault, whereas 
the principles involved have never been explained to him. The 
fault lies with the teacher and not with the pupil in a great 
many cases. Every teacher should be able to lay down rules 
for action, and to assign reasons for certain things where such 
are necessary. If the teacher has not yet mastered these things, 
it would seem the advisable thing for him to learn them himself 
ere he essays to tell the less comprehensive mind of the child 
how the thing is done, and we need not be surprised nor dis- 
appointed if these principles are not everlastingly impressed 
on the minds of the pupils with one explanation, even though 
a vigorous and thorough one. It may be necessary to repeat 
it a few times to the class in its entirety, and- possibly to give 
a few private explanations to the less apt ones. It may make 
the cold perspiration stand out on our brows to contemplate 
the amount of patience required to carry out all this, but, un- 
less we are prepared to display a great amount of patience, we 
have missed our calling. Let us not be impatient with the 
children. 

The chances are they remember about as well as we our- 
selves did when we were pupils. Let us remember that the 
mind of the ordinary child rarely looks at life, especially school 
life, in that serious way that affected us only after we began 
to realize that upon the proper improvement of our time at 
school depended the measure of our success in life. 
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This subject is not only valuable to the whole class, but to 
the so-called slow ones in a special degree. Many a “slow” 
pupil has been discouraged almost to capitulation by this lack 
of proper encouragement on the part of the teacher. When a 
boy of this kind is sent to his seat, with slate covered with un- 
sympathetic marks of correction, it is not surprising that he 
drops into his seat dejectedly. And it is less surprising that 
he is soon buried under an avalanche of skepticisms concern- 
ing the value of school. The teacher who pursues this course 
does not reflect credit on himself. He is giving notice to his 
poor pupils that to be a grown-up person, and a success in 
life, they must be sad, surly, and awfully severe. Now this is 
a moral wrong. Life is serious enough, from its very nature, 
without any effort on the part of the teacher to add to it. 
What we need in life is sunshine, not alone from the great 
source of light, but reflected from the face of every teacher. 

It is a serious thing for the teacher to show indifference con 
cerning the results of the child’s labor. Granted that a child 
is stupid, or inapt at learning, is it any fault of his? Is the 
unfortunate one, whom nature has endowed with mental capa- 
bilities somewhat inferior to those of his more fortunate neigh- 
bor, to be passed carelessly by because, forsooth, his grasping 
propensities are not as great as those of some other pupils? 
There are many children in our schools whose lives are full of 
sadness from this very cause. We should reason with them, 
show the wandering mind why this expression is wrong, and 
that other right. We should give the child to understand 
that his best efforts are appreciated by his teacher, whose en- 
couragement counts more with him than all other sources com- 
bined. If the child has done his work even moderately well, 
we should not fail to praise him occasionally. Let us not be 
so economical with our approving word and reassuring smile. 

I shall never forget a boy whom it was my good fortune to 
have under my instruction. I say “good fortune” because 
the results of that experience were highly beneficial to me in 
my after experience. How the little fellow used to watch my 
pencil as it went hastily through his work, turning a slight 
shade more crimson with each additional stroke. At first dis- 
couragement wus depicted on the boy’s face. Then the innate 
goodness of the little fellow, and his undoubted anxiety to 
learn, stirred me to pity, and the amount of patience I showed 
him that year was surprising even to myself. I don’t remem- 
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ber that he ever failed to get a smile from me. And he, in 
turn, never failed to go at his next task with renewed energy. 
It was my satisfaction, before the close of that year, to see this 
same boy pushing along toward the head of the class. After 
the corrections had been made on his slate he did not go to his 
seat and fall into a trance. He seemed reassured with the 
belief that his teacher was in sympathy with him. 

“QO,” say some, “this matter of complimenting the pupils is 
one that should not be handled indiscriminately. Some chil- 
dren, like some grown people, are already so conceited that it 
is inadvisable to say anything commendatory of their work.” 
There are none so conceited but they can be benefited by an 
occasional well-directed word of praise. It is human nature to 
enjoy praise. Not only that, it demands it. Let us study 
ourselves as teachers for a moment. What do we think if the 
superintendent or principal under whose direction we are labor- 
ing withholds altogether his opinions of our work? In truth, 
do we not expect a word of encouragement from him now and 
then, and are not our feelings hurt if we do not get it? A 
teacher has excellent reason to feel a suspicion that his work 
is not entirely satisfactory if he teach from September till June 
without a word commendatory of his work from his principal. 
If, then, we enjoy a little encouragement from ow superior 
officers, is it not reasonable to suppose that the child enjoys it 
in an equal degree from Ais superior? Let us not forget that 
the man is simply the boy grown up. And we may remember 
with equal profit that the boy or girl, however tricky, however 
stupid he may be, still has a heart that is as susceptible to 
cheerful words as our own. In correcting his work, let us not 
feel that we are seeking our revenge for his carelessness, but 
let it be our aim to lead him out into the open light. Let us 
make it a principle, governing our actions in the school-room, 
to lend a word of encouragement as often as our good judg- 
ment directs, and not have it said of us that this stupid child 
or that bright one has lost valuable time in his school-life be- 
cause the interest of the teacher was not properly enlisted in 
his behalf. A word of encouragement often lifts weak-kneed 
Christians from the slough of despond. In like manner the 
disheartened pupil may be lifted up to a higher plane of knowl- 


edge than he has yet seen. 
A. U. DOWNING, 
Instructor in the Western Pennsylvania Institution, 
Edgewood Park, Pa, 
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Or the many branches of education there is none so replete 
with obstacles and difficulties as that branch which applies 
itself to the deaf. From the commencement of a deaf child’s 
school career we have placed before us one long, weary, uphill 
task, and it is only by a clear conception of the difficulties we 
shall have to encounter that we are enabled to prepare the 
means to gain success. 

The teacher of the deaf, more than any other worker in the 
cause of humanity, must, from the beginning, habituate his 
mind to discover exactly what is his difficulty in performing 
his work in all its stages. The discovery of a difficulty is as 
honorable an achievement as rendering assistance to surmount 
one. When a physician has discovered the exact nature of a 
malady more than half of his task of restoring health to the 
sufferer has been accomplished. The great discovery that Co- 
lumbus made was not that of the existence of America but that 
of the conception of the difficulties that existed before he 
achieved his fame as the discoverer of anew world. If we ap- 
ply this thought to every branch of human progress and in- 
dustry, we shall find that years have been spent in the same 
every-day kind of routine simply because of the ignorance of 
some lurking difficulty. Men have labored their lifetime in one 
monotonous strain because they have failed to recognize that 
there were any difficulties in their daily vocation, and although 
such difficulties may have been presented to them in more or 
less vivid forms, yet it has never dawned on them that such 
difficulties were in reality finger-posts of progress. 

The difficulty our schools have in securing efficient teachers 
is one which cannot be overlooked. It is only by a sympa- 
thetic co-operation that the best educational results can be ob- 
tained. This co-operation is only possible where we find 
teachers thoroughly qualified for their work. Just as in the 
social and moral world goodness of purpose must be the pre- 
dominant quality in a man to surmount social and moral diffi- 
culties, so also, in the teacher of the deaf, goodness and sound- 
ness of judgment and comprehension of the difficulties he has 
to contend against should be the predominating quality before 
he can be thorough master of his subject. Only the man who 


so understands the work he has taken upon himself to perform 
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succeeds in getting down to the minds of the children. Emol- 
ument and encouragement must be the price paid for such a 
teacher. The greater facilities now afforded for the perusal of 
the publications of the views of our predecessors, and the es- 
tablishment of colleges for training and examining teachers in 
this special work, provide a means for raising the intellectual 
status of the teacher, and more thoroughly qualifying him for 
the task he has to fulfil. 

A proper classification of pupils is no small difficulty and re- 
quires careful, deliberate judgment. The two chief conditions 
of classification should be that the pupils are fairly equal in 
ability, with a sufficient number in each class to secure real 
emulation and mental stimulus. There exists a diversity of 
ability ; some have a natural aptitude for one class of subjects 
which they have not for others, therefore age and length of 
time at school cannot be taken as the correct grounds for 
classification. 

The difficulty of deciding what system is best suited for a 
child is one which can only be determined after a fair trial. 

We now come to the difficulties the teacher finds in the 
teaching of the class subjects: articulation, lip-reading, arith- 
metic, language, ete. To enable our pupils to gain facility of 
utterance great observation must be exercised by the teacher, 
so that a badly pronounced word may never be passed. How- 
ever well the elements of speech may be taught, the child will 
require frequent correction, and it behooves a teacher to seize 
every opportunity of giving it. Results in the speech of his 
pupils will eventually be the reward of his labors. A com- 
mon error of many teachers is that of watching a child’s lips 
when it is speaking instead of listening without observing the 
position of the lips. He becomes so accustomed to the differ- 
ent motions of a pupil's lips that he is able to understand the 
child, however indistinct his speech may be. Lip-reading also 
is fraught with obstacles which are ever tending to discourage 
the pupil in his endeavors to gain a free means of communi- 
cation. To the deaf ear there is no distinction in the pro- 
nunciation or the position of the organs of speech in many of 
our sounds, as ¢ and d, p and b, f and », & and g, s and 2, ete. 
The only means of success is by giving continuous exercises on 
those sounds and their combinations prior to advancing to 
words and sentences. 

Arithmetic is equally abundant in obstacles. A child’s first 
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notions of number are concrete, therefore the earliest exercises 
in counting should take the form of counting actual objects. 
The objects in a room—the panes of glass in a window, num- 
ber of scholars ina class, a handful of marbles—all provide scope 
in which to convey to the child’s mind the elementary principles 
of arithmetic. A common mistake made by many teachers is 
to continue using these artifices too long, to persist in showing 
objects after the child has fully grasped the meaning of num- 
bers in the abstract. Concrete illustrations should be discarded 
as soon as they have served their purpose. 

It is in the acquisition of language, written and spoken, 
that we find the pons asinorum of the deaf. The idiomatic 
nature of our language and the different shades of meaning 
applied to many of our words are a constant means of thwart- 
ing our pupils in their acquisitions. In the early stages our 
lessons should be simple and practical, using as illustrations 
the circumstances of the child and of those with whom it comes 
in daily contact. The primary aim is to create an interest in 
the lesson, and success is sure to attend it. It is patent to the 
knowledge of every teacher how limited are the colloquial ex- 
pressions of our pupils in and out of school. This condition 
can to a considerable extent be ameliorated by the teaching of 
colloquial phrases while in the play-ground and during the 
intervals of school, for it is at those periods that the oppor- 
tunity for lucid illustrations occurs. The difficulty lies in in- 
ducing the pupil to adopt a verbal means of expression, but 
this can be surmounted by the example of the teacher in 
adopting verbal language in communication with the pupil and 
requiring him to do the same. We, as teachers, are responsi- 
ble for the educational welfare of those entrusted to our care, 
and one of our most important duties is the formation of 
habit. The principle embodied in one of our national prov- 
erbs, “As the twig is bent, the tree is inclined,” is one fre- 
quently brought under our observation, and we all recognize 
the impossibility for a child to rise higher than the standard 
set before it. Itis only by the constant persistency of the 
teacher in putting before the child an example which induces 
it to make known its wants, complaints, etc., in verbal language 
that we can enable it to gain greater facility in the use of 
colloquial language instead of the fragmentary and discon- 
nected expressions which we are so accustomed to hear. 
Circumstances are continually occurring during school intervals 
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which provide a ready means for the exposition of new words 
and phrases, and it only requires unity of action among the 
teachers that our pupils may become thoroughly habituated to 
the use of colloquial phrases and expressions similar to those 
we hear among hearing children. It may often be very incon- 
venient to seize those opportunities, for amid the busy routine 
of institution life there is little time to spend in making the 
innumerable corrections that are necessary, but the principle 
aim we have in view is that of giving our pupils a.correct use 
of language, and no systematic arrangement of work should be 
allowed to prevent favorable opportunities being taken. 
Where articulation and lip-reading fail we can resort to other 
means by providing each child with memorandum and pencil 
with which to note down any new word or phrase. This note- 
book could be examined periodically by the teacher, who would 
then see what new acquisitions his pupils had made. 

This out-of school attention should not be merely individual. 
The natural tendency for a teacher to bestow most attention 
upon his own class pupils is one which must be avoided ; hence 
the necessity for hearty co-operation among the teachers in 
their endeavors to emancipate the deaf from mental darkness 
and give them the full benefits of intellectual light. ‘ 

A. R. DODDS, 
Instructor in the School for the Deaf, Margate, England. 
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Aut the congenital and “natural” mutes of my acquaintance 
who use language freely and accurately were either taught 
by persons who had no knowledge whatever of any of the in- 
genious methods by which professional teachers of the deaf 
try to initiate their unfortunate charges into the intricacies of 
English grammar and rhetoric, or they were so situated dur- 
ing their school-life and afterwards that they had constant 
opportunities for practice in language by conversing with 
speaking people who did not follow any pre-arranged plan in 
these conversations. Take, for example, the case of Mrs. B., 
who became totally deaf at the age of four years. I met her 
first when she was twelve years old. She was a bright girl, 
full of life and fun, and used language as well as any hearing 
child of the same age. I was then shown letters written by 
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her and giving descriptions of her travels. They were admi- 
rably worded and free from mistakes of any kind. No one 
reading them, without knowing their writer, would have sus- 
pected that they were composed by a deaf child. An inquiry 
as to the manner in which she had been taught language 
elicited the information that “her mother talked with her 
constantly, and she was compelled to depend upon speech for 
everything.” “I thought of nothing,” writes her former 
teacher, “ but how to render my pupil like other children in the 
use and comprehension of language.” Neither the mother nor 
the teacher had at that time any knowledge of the art of deaf- 
mute education. 

A well-known gentleman who has been deaf from birth, and 
whose language does not in any way differ from that of an 
educated hearing man, wrote to me in answer to a letter in 
which I asked him how he was taught: “My father simply 
spoke to me as to his other children. As he was at home a 
great part of the time, I was with him, and when he was ab- 
sent my mother, brothers, and sisters helped to instruct me.” 
Once I met a congenitally deaf young lady of sixteen whose 
language was entirely free from deaf-mutisms. She had been 
taught by her mother, who knew nothing of our “systems,” 
and who told me that she taught that deaf daughter to speak 
by talking to her in the same way as to her other children. 
A short time ago a little boy of ten years of age who has been 
deaf from birth, and who is rather dull, was brought to me 
for examination. He has been taught at home by his mother, 
who knows nothing of the scientific methods of teaching 
language to the deaf. The child has a limited range of ideas 
and talks on simple subjects only, but what he says is ex- 
pressed in good English. He astonished me by using long 
sentences that invariably were well constructed.—I had a young 
lady in my school once who was totally deaf and was reported 
to have become so at the age of five months. When she was 
fifteen years old and had been under instruction eight years, 
the principal of another school paid us a visit. After talking 
to this young lady for a whole hour, he turned to me and 
said: “She has not used one single deafmutism yet.” She 
was a day pupil and her parents and sisters took a great deal 
of pains to talk with her constantly at home.—There is a little 
fellow in my school now who is eight years old and has been 
totally deaf over five years. He came to us two years ago 
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and has been a day scholar. His parents take great pains 
with him at home. He talks a great deal, but never uses a 
sign. Although the language which he uses is not always 
correct, yet it is so quite often—A deaf young man whose 
intellect is decidedly weak and who had made very little prog- 
ress during the eight years that he had been in my school 
has been at his home now for the last five years, and has re- 
ceived a good deal of attention from his parents and his 
brothers and sisters. His improvement in language is sur- 
prising. His thoughts are still as infantile as ever, but he 
almost invariably expresses them in connected and well- 
arranged words. 

I know a good many more deaf persons, bright ones and 
dull ones, who in the natural, practical way have learned to 
use language well. Such results were unknown so long as the 
grammatical system held supreme sway in our schools. In an 
article bearing on this subject (Annals, vol. xiv, p. 194) Dr. E. A. 
Fay makes the following remark: “In all the writer’s acquaint- 
ance with deaf-mutes * * * he does not know one con- 
genitally deaf person who uses language with the freedom and 
accuracy of an educated hearing and speaking man.” This 
statement was made more than twenty years ago, and I am 
sure Dr. Fay would not apply it to his acquaintance with deaf- 
mutes of the present day.* There is no doubt that the change 
in the condition of affairs is due entirely to the fact that of late 
years the conversational or natural method of teaching lan- 
guage which he so ably advocated in the article referred to 
has found favor, more or less, among instructors of the deaf. 
In the school under my charge this system has been practised 
for a dozen years. To give an account of its workings and its 
results is the object of this treatise. : 

The plan which I pursue is in substance as follows: During 
the articulation drill, in the beginning of the course, the pupil 
becomes familiar with a number of single words and a few sim- 
ple phrases. Ease of pronunciation and the immediate wants 


*I wish I could give my unqualified assent to what Mr. Greenberger 
says, or even let it pass without comment. It is true that since that 
article was written I have seen letters and compositions of congenitally 
deaf persons which were expressed in good idiomatic English, and that I 
know now a larger number of congenitally deaf persons whose use of 
English approximates excellence than I knew then; but I cannot say 
that I am personally acquainted with any who have fully attained to the 
high standard indicated.—E. A. F. 
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and requirements of the child determine the class of words 
that are taken up and the order in which they are taught. The 
teacher does not prepare a list of words which the pupil must 
learn, but she is constantly on the alert to seize every oppor- 
tunity that presents itself for introducing little words. For 
instance, one little fellow makes the gesture for “‘ home,” which 
most new-comers are apt to do during their first days in school ; 
the teacher tries to make him say the word “home.” Another 
child indicates by gesture that he wants a drink of water; he 
is made to attempt to say “water.” A third child, showing 
an apple, or a ball, has to pronounce the names of these ob- 
jects; a fourth one points to some picture on the school-room 
walls that attracts his attention, and some other word is intro- 
duced. Such opportunities for teaching words to express 
ideas which the pupils desire to convey are almost continually 
presenting themselves, even at the lowest stage of the instruc- 
tion. If there is any lull, and the children have nothing to 
say, the teacher points to some object or picture and lets them 
try to pronounce its name. 

It has been strongly urged by advocates of the conversa- 
tional method that the instruction in language should begin 
with whole sentences and not with single words. ‘The pro- 
cess of nature requires us to begin by teaching sentences in- 
stead of words,” says Dr. Fay, in his article which I have al- 
ready mentioned. I do not know whether such a plan can be 
successfully carried out if the manual method is pursued, as I 
have never had any experience in teaching by that method; 
but I do know that if pupils are taught by articulation it is 
not feasible to begin with sentences. It is all the little deaf 
beginner can do if he imitates one word, but he cannot grap- 
ple with two or more words at once. If he learns to say 
“home” in the manner which I have described, this word 
stands for the sentence, “I want to go home,” but he is not 
yet able to pronounce and remember all the five words which 
compose the sentence ; hence we are satisfied, for the present, 
to accept the single word. As soon as he has obtained suffi- 
cient control over his vocal organs, and has learned to repeat 
words more readily, and can remember their meaning, such 
occurrences of the school-room as have previously been used 
for teaching the single words “home,” “water,” “apple,” 
“ball,” ete., are made the occasion for teaching the sentences : 


“T want to go home,” ‘“ May I have some water?” “T have an 
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apple,” “I bought a ball.” In doing this we are not at all 
acting contrary to the course of nature; for all hearing chil- 
dren, learning to speak, begin by making a single word answer 
the purpose of a whole sentence. ‘“ Pussy,” means “ The pussy 
has come into the room ;” “hot” stands for “ The food is too 
hot,” ete. 

The following is a list of some of the words and sentences 
which, during the last school term, were learned in this way by 
pupils who were spending their first year with us: 

Papa, home, ball, bone, toe, eye, arm, fall, tall, top, bell, baby, thumb, 
shoe, marble, lamb, boat, hat, water, doll, mamma, muff, boy, hoop, man, 
table, flour, lamp, knife, tooth, mouth, fork, belt, horse, whip, bird, cap, 
comb, brush, pail, barrel, chair, cat, shovel, hoe, plow, cars, thimble, 
shawl, fish, saw, apple, ladder, pole, pan, cow, mat, pipe, hen, gun, ham- 
mer, key, girl, book, bowl, fan, one, two, four, bee, house, three, window, 
mouse, door, towel, hair-pin, soap, pen, bottle, pencil, floor, deer, slate, 
paper, woman, sew, boot, broom, window-pole, coat, my, you. I will 
go home in the cars. A boy gave meanut. Itis cold. I am cold. I 
have new shoes. I ate some nuts. I had some coffee. We have a new 
boy. A man gave me a penny. To-morrow I will go home. The cat 
jumped on the table. Mamma bought some rolls. Ilikeham. The cat 
caught a mouse. Iam warm. May I wash my slate? Nell has a doll. 
I will have a bath. I ate some turkey. A boy gave me some candy. 
The sun is warm. A man gave the horse some water. The barber cut 
my hair. My papa has a cow and a calf. A boy gave me a piece of cake. 
I played with the cat. My mamma made some rolls. A man fell from a 
horse. I walked in the park. I will be aman. I played tag with some 
boys. I will have a new hat. Mr. N. gave the boys new caps. I like 
potatoes. I love the baby at home. I can dance. My mamma made 
some cake. I have a cough. I saw a man shoe the horse. The man 
will fall. I gave an apple to a girl. A man caught some fish. May I 
have some water? Iam sick. Shut the door. My papa gave mea doll. 
You have a new winter hat. I lost my knife. The girl has a doll’s head. 
Two men are rowing a boat. I gave Miss N. some flowers. How do you 
do? Iam well. I washed my face. Isleepinthe bed. I made a paper 
boat. The baby is fat. I will have a bath in the bath-tub. I laughed 
at the boy. I fell on the ice. Irodeinacab. Imadea paper doll. I 
bought some candy. 


From the promiscuous character of these words and sen- 
tences and the manner in which they are presented to the pupil, 
it is evident that the teacher cannot prepare her lessons at this 
stage of the instruction any more than the mother or nurse of 
a hearing child learning to speak prepares regular language 
lessons for it. In either case the learner determines what the 
lesson is to be about, and he chooses what he wants to express 
either from necessity or from interest. Words and forms of 
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speech which he is taught in this manner are sure to be appro- 
priate and within his comprehension. Those from whom the 
hearing child learns to speak do not, as a rule, give regular 
lessons, but are for the greater part helping and correcting 
only. We carry out the same principle in teaching language 
to our pupils. We donot force upon them any particular parts 
of speech or particular forms of sentences after a pre-arranged 
plan. Our sole aim is to find out what the child has in his 
mind, and then we help him to express it; or if, in trying to 
express his ideas, he makes use of words which he has previ- 
ously learned but does not use them right, we correct him. 
Most of the advocates of the natural method of teaching lan- 
guage cling to the idea that the teacher must have a pre- 
arranged plan in his mind as to the order in which words and 
forms of construction are to be introduced. But I differ from 
them all. In my opinion nothing is more calculated to pervert 
the purposes of the natural method than such pre-arranged 
plans. To prove the correctness of my views I refer to those 
deaf persons whom I mentioned in the beginning of this arti- 
cle and who show better results in language than have ever 
been attained in any of our schools, and yet those persons were 
taught by their mothers and others who knew absolutely 
nothing about pre-arranging plans. If aman takes a course 
in French after the natural or conversational method because 
he contemplates a trip to France, it is well for his teacher 
to arrange his lessons so as to bring in forms of expression 
which his pupil will most likely have occasion to use. But in 
the case of deaf children I say: The way to teach them to talk 
is to talk with them. 

Another notion which is quite generally entertained by 
teachers is that we must provide frequent reviews and repe- 
titions of the words and sentences which are given to the pupil. 
My experience has taught me that there is no need of such 
reviews. There is a certain sameness in the circumstances and 
surroundings of a child, therefore the same little words ahd 
sentences naturally repeat themselves often enough if he is 
constantly required to talk; and, if the development of his 
language is allowed to take its own natural course, the words 
which he has learned will be applied again and again in ever 
varying forms of construction. At the risk of becoming monot- 
onous I ask: Did those mothers who taught their deaf children 
so successfully at home prepare reviews? We all know that 
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vivid impressions are more readily retained by the memory 
than frequent repetitions. The interest which the child feels 
in what he wants to say is what helps him most to remember 
the form in which he is taught to express it. Repetition les- 
sens this interest and does very little good. The school-time 
is more usefully employed if we get the pupil interested in 
something new and make him talk about it than if he is com- 
pelled to repeat old stories.—It is the rule in our school that 
whenever one of the pupils speaks all the rest of the class 
must pay attention to what he says, so as to be able to repeat 
it and to write it down during the next special hour for writ- 
ing. Now all the teachers of our lower classes find that when 
the writing hour arrives each pupil will reproduce his own 
sentences with fewer mistakes than he can write those of others. 
Due allowance must, of course, be made for the special atten- 
tion that the teacher gives to the child who makes a statement 
and for the practice which that child has while he speaks. But, 
after making all such allowance, the fact still remains that gen- 
erally the child is more interested in what he says himself and 
in the subject about which he speaks than in that which others 
say. It is this increased interest which helps him more than 
anything else to remember the language that he is made to use. 
We have also found that the dullest and most backward pupils, 
who cannot remember any sentences that were spoken or writ- 
ten by their classmates, often retain their own sentences which 
they constructed with the aid of the teacher. And this can 
only be accounted for by the fact that usually the child feels a 
greater interest in the subject about which he speaks than in 
that which is discussed by others. 

I now invite the attention of the reader to the following two 
lists of sentences, which are given without correction. The 
pupils who wrote them had been asked by their teacher to write 
anything that they remembered from their recent exercises in 
conversation. List No. 1 is the production of a little girl of 
ordinary intelligence, who is nine years old, became deaf at two 
years of age, and has been in school since March 17, 1891, pre- 
vious to which date she did not have any instruction. List 
No. 2 was prepared by a girl who is quite dull, thirteen years 
of age, deaf since she was two years old, and under instruction 
since January 10, 1890: 


I. I saw a red table cloth on the table. There is a door bell on my 
mamma’s house. My mamma has a large sofa at home. Is the sofa 
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pretty? Yes, ma’am. I will eat bred and butter of supper. I saw a 
soldier on the boat. I saw a man have a shovel. My mamma bought 
her a white muff. I will eat some strawberries and sugar. I saw a man 
plow the ground. Isawa large church. Juliet will go home with her 
papa in the cars. Mamma has two sponges in the bath room. I caught 
some fish with a fish pole. The lamp ison the hook. I will go home in 
the cars. I saw a boat on the water. The mouse will go in the prat. I 
wash my face and hands with soap. I have some candy in my pocket. I 
saw a man in the water. 

II. I have many buttons on my -——. Can you sew on buttons? Yes, 
ma’am. Isawa red table cloth on the table. My mamma has a large 
sofaathome. Is the sofa pretty? Yes,ma’am. Isaw a-—— on the wall. 
Can the —— run? Yes, ma’am. Isawaman ona ladder. My mamma 
has a sewing machine at home. My mamma put some sugar in the 
lamonde. My mamma bought some nuts in the store. My mamma 
bought a can of corn. I saw the servant poke the fire in the stove. I 
saw a tiger on the park. Can the tiger bite? Yes,ma’am. My mamma 
has two sponges in the bath vo0on. I saw a man plow the ground. 
Juliet will go home with her papa in the cars. I caught some fish with 
a fish pole. I will go home in the cars. I wash my face and hands with 
soap. I havea tooth brush up-stairs. 


It will be noticed that in No. 2 there is a word omitted here 
and there and a place left blank for it. The words which are 
left out were new, and the pupil had learned to pronounce them 
but had not yet been taught how to write them. It is one of 
my principles, in teaching language, to let speech precede 
writing. The reasons for adopting this principle and the ad- 
vantages resulting therefrom are fully set forth in my treatise 
on “ The Word Method,” which was published by the American 
Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf in 
its Circular of Information, No. 1. I therefore refrain from 
descanting on this subject here. Another point which may 
strike the reader of these two specimens of language exercises 
is the infrequency of the use of the interrogative form ; list 
No. 1 containing only one question, and No. 2 containing 
four questions. In the grade to which the pupils who wrote 
these exercises belong the teacher asks one or more questions 
in connection with every topic that is broached. The pupils 
are not sufficiently advanced to formulate questions, and do 
not remember them so well as they do their own statements. 
It has been my experience that pupils invariably learn to un- 
derstand questions and to answer them long before they are 
able to construct a sentence in the interrogative form. 

In our lowest grade the topics for conversation are suggested 
by actual occurrences in the school-room, and by pictures. The 
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following is a specimen of a language exercise with a class of 
pupils whose conversation is just beginning to turn on happen- 
ings outside of the school-room, which they bring up volun- 
tarily and which are not suggested by pictures before them. 
This change in the subject-matter of conversation takes place 
in due time without any special effort on the part of the teacher. 
But as soon as she notices the first indication of it she encour- 
ages the children to talk about outside matters and to tell what 
they have seen or done on the play-ground, at their homes, in 
the street, ete. : 

I spilled some coffee on my apron this morning. Did you wash the 
apron? No, Emma. We saw Viola’s friend in the street. What is her 
friend’s name ? Ido not know. We will have fish for dinner. Do you 
like fish? Yes, Amelia. Eva hurt her hand. Did she go to the hospi- 
tal? Yes, Bernard. Viola took medicine. Who gave it to her? The 
nurse. We saw a dead bird inthe yard. Who killed it? I do not know. 
I went home last Friday. How did you go? On the cars. We played 
school in the play room. Who was the teacher? Viola. I saw a large 
dog in the street. | Were you afraid of it? No, Hattie. A boy sweeps 
my father’s store. Does he sweep it every day? Yes, Louise. We saw 
a blind man in the street. Did some people give him money? Yes, Al- 
fred. A horse fell in the street. Did some men help it up? Yes, Tilly. 
[ will go to the country. When will you go? In summer. 


The following exercises were used in a little more advanced 
grades. It will be seen that there are more questions asked 
and the topics are discussed more exhaustively : 


I. Theodore broke a branch off the tree. Is the tree by the fence ? 
Yes, Rufy. What color do you think the ——- will be? They will be 
pink. What kind of fruit grows on the tree? Peaches grow on it. 

II. Last Tuesday afternoon Ellis saw a man driving very fast. Were 
there many people in the street? Yes, Charlie. Did he pull the lines 
hard? Yes, Willie. Did the horses gallop? Yes, Arthur. Were they 
frightened by the cars? No, Theodore; the driver whipped them hard. 


Was there a lady in the carriage? No, Ruth; there weretwo men. Did 
a policeman arrest the driver? Yes, Ethel. 

III. Last Friday evening Miss R. petted-a kitten. Where did she get 
it? One of the boys brought it from the cellar. Did the boys make a 
box for the kitten to sleepin? Yes, Katie. How many kittens are there 
in the cellar? There is only one now; there were five, but four of them 
have disappeared. Did Miss R. enjoy petting the kitten? Yes, Helen. 


These conversational exercises or free discussions of any 
subjects that the pupils are interested in are continued through- 
out the greater part of the course. But, while at the lowest 
stage of the instruction almost the entire school-time is given 
up to them, the number of hours that are daily devoted to 
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them gradually decreases as regular studies, such as reading, 
arithmetic, geography, history, form study, physics, chemis- 
try, physiology, etc., are introduced. All the lessons on these 
subjects are given in the form of questions and answers, and 
the pupils recite very little from books, so that in reality, even 
in the highest class, there is conversation going on all the time 
except during drawing-hours, the only difference being that 
the little children talk about common things and the older 
ones discuss topics of geography, chemistry, etc. 

When an ordinarily bright child has been in school about 
two years we begin to aid the instruction in language by a 
course of reading-lessons. I use for this purpose the sets of 
reading-charts for common schools that have been published 
by D. Appleton & Co., A. S. Barnes & Co., of New York; But- 
ler & Co., of Philadelphia, and others. I find these charts 
better adapted for teaching language to little deaf children 
than the common school readers, which generally contain sto- 
ries covering a whole page, or sometimes two or three pages. 
To explain all the language of such a story in one lesson is 
impossible, and if several lessons have to be spent on one and 
the same story on different days the children become tired of 
it. They learn more if in each reading hour a fresh chart is 
placed before them with an interesting picture and a few sen- 
tences printed under it, such as, “ Ned fell from his sled,” etc. 
I let them read that sentence and then ask a good many ques- 
tions about it: Do you think Ned was hurt? Will he get on 
his sled again? Who gave him the sled? Did he make it 
himself? Have you a sled? Who gave it to you? Where 
do you keep it in the summer? 

To increase the vocabulary of pupils who have been in school 
two or three years, and to make them familiar with colloquial 
language, we give them a series of lessons on common things, 
of which the following are specimens: 

I. How many pupils are there in this class? How many boys? How 
many girls? Are all the pupils of this class present? How many are 
absent ? How long has been absent? What is the cause of his ab- 
sence? Is he sick? What is the matter with him? When do you think 
he will come back to school? What is the number of this class-room ? 
Is it a large room? How many windows has it? Are the windows large 
or small? How many panes of glass has each window? Are all the win- 
dows the same size? Are all the panes of glass the same size? What 


color are the window-sashes? Are there any curtains to the windows? 
Are there any shutters? Are any of the panes of glass broken? Who 
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broke them’? Who will put in the glass? How many doors has this 
room? How many panels has the door? Has the door a lock? How 
many hinges has it? What kind of a knob has it? What color are the 
walls of this room? Are they papered or painted? What color is the 
ceiling ¥ How is the room lighted? Has this room a closet? How 
many shelves has the closet? What do we keep on the upper shelf? 
On the lower shelf? How many black-boards are there in this room ? 
Is the black-board fastened to the wall? Does it stand on an easel ? 
Can you move the black-board? With what do you write on it? Are 
there any pictures on the walls of this room? Do the pictures hang on 
hooks? Are they new? Are they framed? What kind of frames have 
they ? How many desks are there in this room? How many pupils sit 
at one desk? Who sits at the same desk with you? What do you keep 
in your desk? Is your desk fastened to the floor? Can you move it? 
What kind of wood is it made of? Is it comfortable? How is this room 
heated? Are there any steam pipesinit? Are the steam pipes fastened 
to the wall? Are there any valves on the steam pipes? Do you know 
how to turn the valves? Which way do you turn them to let in the 
steam? Which way do you turn them to shut off the steam? Do they 
turn hard? Does the sun sometimes shine into this room? At what 
time of the day does it shine into the room? Do you like a sunny room ? 
What kind of a floor has this room? Who sweeps the floor? When is it 
swept? When is it washed? Who dusts this room? Who cleans the 
windows ? On what floor is thisroom? Are there any other class-rooms 
on this floor? How many class-rooms are there on this floor? What 
class is in the room next to this? What floor is below this? What floor 
is above this? How many stories high is this building ? 

II. What day is this? What day was yesterday? The day before yes- 
terday ? What day will to-morrow be? ‘The day after to-morrow? What 
is the first day of the week? What is the last day ? ‘Can you tell me 
something that happened a week ago to-day? What day of the month is 
this? What day of the month will be a week from to-day? Two weeks 
from to-day? On how many days of the week do we have school? What 
month isthis? What wasthelast month? What will be the next month ? 
What is the first month of the year? Thesecond? Thethird? The last 
month of the year? In what month is Christmas? What day of the 
month ? In what month is Thanksgiving day? In what month is Deco- 
ration day? On what day of the month? In what month is Washing- 
ton’s birthday? In what month is your birthday? What time is it now ? 
What time will it be in fifteen minutes from now? What time was it one 
hour ago? At what time does school begin in the morning? At what 
time does it close ? How many hours are you in school in the morning ? 
How many in the afternoon ? 


In a similar manner the dining-room, the bed-room, the play- 
room, and what happens in them ; a ride in a street-car, a visit 
to the store or the theatre, etc., are made the subjects of lan- 
guage lessons in the lower classes. In the advanced classes, 
where the pupils use ordinary text-books and read the daily 
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papers, their language takes care of itself, so to say. At no 
stage of the course is any of the school-time given up to les- 
sons on particular words or on grammar. If Iam not mistaken, 
the school under my charge is the only one in which the recom- 
mendations which Dr. E. A. Fay made in this regard are carried 
out. He says:* 

Every child learns to speak copiously, fluently, and idiomatically with- 
out having the slightest idea of the rules of grammar; a man who has 
committed a dozen grammars to memory may be able to do neither. The 
study of grammar is unnecessary, because the language may be fully 
learned without it; it is worse than useless, because the time given to it 
is needed for the acquisition of language: it is an actual injury, because 
it distracts the pupil’s mind in composition by leading him to depend 
upon his recollection of rnles to determine the inflection and order of 
words, instead of his consciousness of what is right, resulting from reit- 
erated impressions. 

To these remarks of Dr. Fay I wish to add what Dr. W. 
A. Hammond, the great neurologist, who probably knows 
as much about the human brain and its functions as any other 
living man, said more recently in the Popular Science Monthly, 
vol. xxxvii, p. 726: 

As for grammar, it should be banished from all schools, except, per- 
haps, from the senior year of a university course. No child ever learned 
to speak good English from studying grammar. It has driven many a 
poor little wretch into headaches and other nervous troubles. It is the 
most ingenious device for forcing an immature brain into early decrepi- 
tude that the cunning of man has yet devised. The only reason why it 
does not do more harm is that not one-tenth of the pupils that come out 
of our schools know anything about it. 


Since the teaching of grammar and all exercises on the 
grammatical plan were entirely omitted from our programme 
and the time which was formerly devoted to them has been 
spent in actual practice in talking, our pupils do not use half 
the number of deaf-mutisms that we had to struggle against 
in previous years. They learn to understand language much 
quicker, are more apt to use it spontaneously on all occasions, 
and reach that stage when spoken language can be used as a 
means of instruction in the ordinary branches of knowledge 
in less time than formerly, when we used the grammatical sys- 
tem. During the last school term two congenital mutes, one 
of whom had been in school six years and the other seven 
years, were promoted into our highest class. In former times, 
when we followed the grammatical plan of teaching langyage, 
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pupils of that condition had to work hard for ten years before 
they were prepared to enter our first grade. Iremember that 
in past years I was often compelled to adapt my language to 
the deaf-mute style of talking and to make use of natural 
signs when I atttempted to give a simple lesson in geography, 
for instance, to a class of pupils who had been in school 
five or six years. 


Now I can give a similar lesson to pupils of 
three or four years’ standing without making a single sign, and 
am able to use language which, although very simple, yet does 
not vary much from that which we use with little children who 
We all know that as soon as a deaf child reaches 
that stage at which spoken language can be used as a means 
of instruction, the worst of the battle is over and the rest is 
only a question of time. 

Some teachers of the deaf have told me that they had tried 
the conversational method, but had to abandon it on account 
of lack of suitable topics to interest the pupils. In our school 
we hardly ever experience difficulties of that kind. The chil- 
dren seldom fail to have something to say and almost always 
seem ready to talk. The day pupils bring in a good deal of 
news, and although the resident pupils are at a disadvantage 
in this regard, yet they take a walk every morning before 


school begins and always see plenty to interest them in the 
busy and lively streets of the city. I can readily understand 
that if a school is situated in or near a small town, its pupils 
lack these opportunities and therefore will not be apt to be 
full of interesting news when they enter the class-room. But 
the human brain is never idle any more than the lungs or the 
heart stand still while life lasts. Therefore the children’s 
minds must always be occupied with something. If the 
teacher will only take the trouble of finding out what they are 
thinking about she will soon get a conversation started. 
Hearing children who are growing up in lonely homes and 
among surroundings that are entirely void of interest learn to 
talk. Why should not deaf children find enough to talk about ? 
No matter how small an institution is, life in it can never be 
so lonely and uneventful as it is in some families. 


Principal of the Institution for the Improved 
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THE IDEAL SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF. 


One of the definitions of beauty given by writers on :es- 
thetics is “variety in unity.” In the production of a beau- 
tiful whole, monotony, dull uniformity, will be avoided, while 
the component parts, differing, as each does from the others, 
will be so arranged, their relative proportions so balanced, as 
to give an effect not only of harmony, but of unity. Beauty 
has been called “a harmonious fitness of things.” And we 
certainly receive an impression of beauty when we observe any 
complex organization, mechanical, physical, or moral. in which 
each part joins with every other in securing by the best pos- 
sible means a felicitous and worthy end. 

From what object of human devising can the mind receive a 
more lofty and vivid impression of beauty than from a per- 
fectly organized and equipped institution for the education of 
the young? Conceive such an establishment, with buildings 
and grounds of ample size, absolutely adapted to their pur- 
pose, perfect in sanitary arrangement, with officers and in- 
structors of the highest character and intelligence, with meth- 
ods of teaching and management absolutely fitted to the 


capacity of those to be educated, certain to secure the highest 
possible development of the pupils, morally, intellectually, 
physically, and socially: what mind would not be thrilled with 
joy at the thought of the multitude of youth that would, in the 
lapse of years, go out from such a school to bless the world 
with the culture there obtained? 

That such an ideal establishment exists among the schools 


for the deaf in America cannot, as yet, be asserted, but that 
a sufficient variety in method exists in the several schools to 
preclude all fear of the “monotony” and “ dull uniformity ” 
which kills beauty is certainly true. And it is the object of 
this article to consider the possibility of so combining the ex- 
isting variety of method in teaching the deaf into a unity of 
system as to produce the ideal or model school, which shall 
not fail to inspire that impression of beauty we have said ac- 
companies a perfect example of the adaptation of means to 
ends. 

When the writer, as a boy of eighteen, “tried his ‘prentice 
hand” on an advanced class in the Hartford school for the 


deaf, he found that school, in the winter of 1855-6, exceedingly 
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well equipped for its work. Its grounds were of sufficient 
size, and its buildings, though teaching nothing through 
beauty of architecture, were of ample extent and conveniently 
arranged. 

The management of the institution was in able and expe- 
rienced hands. At its head was the Rev. William W. Turner, 
a graduate of Yale College and an associate and pupil of 
Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet. Dr. Turner had enjoyed a long 
experience as a practical instructor. He was such a master 
of the language of signs and its genius that he could com- 
municate readily even with the uninstructed deaf who had just 
crossed the threshold of the school. The school had a flour- 
ishing high class under the direction of Jared A. Ayres, of 
wide and honorable fame in our profession. In this class 
were many who later gained prominence as men and women 
of high intelligence and culture, among whom may be men- 
tioned Messrs. Ballard, Denison, 8. T. Greene, Kavanaugh, 
Hotchkiss, F. C. Davis, and Draper, and Mesdames Agnes 
Holmes Smith, Lizzie Lindsay Denison, Sarah M. Davis, and 
P. A. Emery. 

Among the instructors of the school were the veteran 
Laurent Clerc, still full of vigor and interest in his work ; with 
Messrs. Porter, Camp, Keep, Bull, Storrs, and Whiton, all men 
of culture and experience. And not less successful as teachers 
were Mrs. Bacon and the Misses Mann and Storrs. As a 
teacher of articulation and lip-reading, Miss Eliza H. Wads- 
worth (now Mrs. J. L. Noyes) was doing excellent work. 
Accomplished masters in art and in penmanship were em 
ployed, as also in the mechanic arts of cabinet-making, shoe- 
making, and tailoring. 

Entering the profession, as the writer did, amid such sur- 
roundings, he received impressions at once stimulating and 
satisfying as to the high dignity of the work of educating the 
deaf, and as to the completeness and value of the system then 
pursued in the Hartford School. 

This system included a judicious use of the language of 
signs, both in the school-room and in the lecture-hall ; its free 
use among the pupils, with the effect to hasten the mental de- 
velopment of the younger by their easy intercourse with the 
older ; careful instruction in verbal language through writing, 
reading, and much manual spelling; a course of instruction 
covering the ground gone over in the primary and high 
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schools for the hearing ; careful undenominational training in 
religion, with interesting Sabbath services ; some physical cul- 
ture, though not as much as would be considered necessary 
to-day ; industrial training of sufficient variety, and instruction 
in speech and speech-reading to all semi-mutes and a few con- 
genital mutes of exceptional brightness. 

The results of the system, with which the writer became first 
acquainted in 1855, have been, in all essentials, satisfactory. 
The boys and girls of that period are intelligent, self-sup- 
porting, respected, happy members of society to-day. The 
writer had the pleasure of shaking scores of them by the hand 
at the reunion of Hartford graduates and others on the 31st 
of August, when the seventy-fifth anniversary of the Hartford 
school was celebrated. Many of them were his own pupils, 
whose faces were bright with happy memories of the school- 
days, the training of which had given them the possibility of 
the useful and honorable lives they have led. 

When the question is asked, What was lacking to make the 
Hartford School in 1856 a model school for the deaf ?—to the 
writer, in the light of the experience of the years which have 
passed since that day, the answer seems easily given. And it 
will be given later on in this article. 

During the decade. following the years above named, efforts 
were made, as is well known, to give the teaching of speech 
greater prominence in the education of the deaf in this 
country, and in 1867 two schools were organized, which have 
since become well established, at Northampton, Mass., and in 
New York city, in which oral instruction has been accorded the 
place of first importance. 

During that same year it was the writer’s privilege to visit 
between forty and fifty schools for the deaf in Europe, in 
which he met with the greatest possible variety of method. 
There were manual schools and oral schools; schools of the for- 
mer class in which a little oral teaching was done, and others in 
which all speech teaching was looked upon with scorn ; schools 
of the latter class in which the use of the language of gestures 
played an important part, and others from which it was as 
rigidly quarantined as the plague would have been. And 
there was one place where an oral school and a manual school 
existed not far removed from each other, both under a man- 
agement which effected the transfer of pupils from one to the 
other, so that each should receive instruction under the method 
which proved most helpful. 
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In reporting upon the work inspected in these European 
schools the writer gave his decided preference to those whose 
methods allowed them to be classified as pursuing @ combined 
system. In them he found all due importance attached to the 
teaching of speech, while the fact was freely acknowledged that 
many of the deaf could not be taught articulation with success, 
and in the same schools he found the language of signs play- 
ing a more or less important part in the work of education. 

The term “combined system,” first used, it is believed, in 
the writer’s report on European schools, has been accepted in 
this country, and is to-day applied to the schools in which 
nearly eighty-four per cent. of the deaf children of North 
America are receiving their education. 

Since his examination of European schools, in 1867, the 
writer has taken many opportunities of observing the results 
of the several methods and combinations of methods made use 
of in this country, and has held himself open to a revision of 
the views he then adopted and expressed, should he find rea- 
son for such a change. 

And it seems to him reasonable that, after twenty-five years 
of independent and unrestricted effort on lines often widely 
divergent, it should now be possible to effect a process of nat- 
ural selection by which all elements of weakness should be elimi- 
nated, and the elements of strength existing in no inconsiderable 
variety should be so combined as to form a .unity that shall 
stand a monument of beauty for all coming time. What, then, 
shall be the ideal school for the deaf? May it be the Hart- 
ford School as the writer found it in 1855? 

Not many months ago the principal of one of the oldest of 
our oral schools, in commenting on the progress of oral teach- 
ing, said to the writer: “If the Hartford School had done 
thirty years ago what it is doing now in articulation teaching, 
there never would have been an oral school founded in the 
country.” 

May it be said, then, that if the Hartford School in 1855-6, 
instead of having one teacher of articulation, with an attendance 
of two hundred and fifty pupils, had employed six, its condition 
at that period might serve as a model in the work of educating 
the deaf? Itis the mature judgment of the writer that this 
question may be answered in the affirmative with emphasis and 
without reservation. 

There are some schools for the deaf which limit themselves 
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to the single method of pure oralism. How far short these 
schools fall of being models or ideals may be easily under- 
stood when it is considered that in them the natural language 
of the deaf is banished from lecture-hall and school-room 
and relegated to a use by the pupils on the play-ground and 
in the study-room, often surreptitious; that few, if any, of 
the teachers in these schools have any knowledge of the lan- 
guage of gestures, and hence are often wholly unable to com- 
municate with their pupils under circumstances when it is often 
of first importance that they should be able to understand and 
make themselves understood ; that in these schools pupils inca- 
pable of success in speech are often detained, to their lasting 
detriment, when they ought to be taught in other ways than 
are available in a pure oral school; that in these schools deaf 
children are often encouraged to be ashamed of being deaf, and 
to scorn as their inferiors deaf-mutes who cannot speak. 

That a pure manual school cannot be taken as a model goes 
without saying, for it fails to attempt, even, to give speech to 
any of its pupils—thus depriving a very considerable number of 
a most valuable accomplishment. What, then, are the condi- 
tions essential to a model school for the deaf? 

1. It should be a boarding-school, for deaf children need 
special training and instruction outside of the hours of school, 
which they cannot, or at least do not, receive in the homes 
from which they mostly come. 

2. It should be under the charge of a man well versed in a// 
the methods of teaching the deaf, including a thorough 
familiarity with the language of signs. He should also be a 
man of earnest religious convictions, prepared to inspire and 
develop veneration for God and the highest moral aims. 

3. All the teachers should have a good knowledge of the 
language of signs; a majority should be highly educated per- 
sons, some of them being deaf themselves. 

4. There should be a department, or classes, in which pupils 
can be trained from the start by the oral method, and every 
pupil should have a full opportunity of acquiring speech. 

5. Only those pupils should be retained permanently in the 
oral department or classes who are unquestionably successful 
in speech and lip-reading. 

6. All pupils in manual classes who can attain even a mod- 
erate degree of success in speech should continue to have in- 
struction in that branch. 
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7. Orally-taught pupils should have the benefit of lectures 
and religious services in the sign-language. 

8. No effort should be made or allowed to discredit or dis- 
grace the language of signs, and its use out of school should 
not be forbidden, even to pupils taught in oral departments or 
classes. At the same time all due influence should be exerted 
to induce pupils to communicate largely with each other by 
speech and manual spelling, so soon as their attainments render 
such communication practicable. 

9. The course of study should be so arranged as to give all 
pupils the opportunity of reaching the point of advancement 
required for admission to the best high schools for the hear- 
ing, and provision should be made for carrying such as prove 
capable and deserving through a bigh-school course quite up 
to the point of fitness to enter the freshman class of the College 
at Washington. 

10. Full opportunities should be given for industrial train- 
ing, and for the development of any talent in art that may be 
found to exist among the pupils. 

11. Thorough and systematic physical training should be 
provided for. 

12. Religious instruction of an undenominational character 
should occupy a prominent and honored place, and this in- 
struction should be given in the language through which alone 
the mind and heart of the deaf can be moved and impressed 
as the mind and heart of the hearing are through audible 
speech. 

In the opinion of the writer the time has come when the 
public should be made fully to understand that no school for 
the deaf which holds to a single method, and rejects either the 


language of signs or speech, has a right to assume that it can 


educate the deaf as a class. 
E. M. GALLAUDET, Pu. D., LL. D., 
President of the National College, Washington, D. C. 
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THE SEVENTH CONFERENCE OF PRINCIPALS AND 
SUPERINTENDENTS OF AMERICAN INSTITU- 
TIONS FOR THE EDUCATION OF THE DEAF. 


Tue Seventh Conference of Principals and Superintendents 
of American Institutions for the Education of the Deaf was 
held at the Colorado Institution, Colorado Springs, Colo., Au- 
gust 8-11, 1892. Notwithstanding the great distance from 
the majority of the schools, the attendance was larger than at 
any previous Conference. Thirty-two principals and superin- 
tendents in active service were present as regular members; 
there were also ex principals and ex-superintendents, members 
of boards of trust, State officers, members of the families of 
regular members, and invited guests, making the total attend- 
ance seventy-nine. 

The majority of the delegates went from Chicago in a spe- 
cial train arranged for with much thought and labor by 
Dr. P. G. Gillett, superintendent of the Illinois Institution. 
On this journey, as well as during the recesses of the Confer- 
ence, there was abundant opportunity for the pleasant social 
intercourse and the informal exchange of views which consti- 
tute an important element in the value of such gatherings. 

The hospitality of the Colorado school was generous and 
hearty. Mr. J. E. Ray, the efficient superintendent, together 
with the trustees, who were in constant attendance, the matron, 
and other officers did everything in their power to promote the 
comfort and pleasure of their guests. The residents of the 
beautiful city of Colorado Springs also contributed by their 
cordial welcome and thoughtful courtesy to the enjoyment of 
the occasion. It was a pleasant surprise for the many mem- 
bers of the Conference who visited the school on their way to 
the California Convention, six years ago, to see the great im- 
provements which have been made in the buildings and grounds 
since that time. The commodious new school building, with 
its excellent equipment for work, was especially admired. 

The election of Dr. I. L. Peet as President of the Confer- 
ence was a fitting tribute to his long and useful service in the 
profession. By a happy coincidence it occurred on the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of his succession to the principalship of the 
New York Institution, and so, as he said on taking the chair, 


might be regarded as a sort of silver-wedding present. , 
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The principal papers read were “ Values in the Education of 
the Deaf ” and “ A Message from the Home of Heinicke,” by E. 
M. Gallaudet, President of the National College ; ‘‘ The Condi- 
tion of Articulation Teaching in America ” and “ The Classifica- 
tion of Methods of Instruction,” by Dr. A. G. Bell, of Washing- 
ton; “A Technical School for the Deaf,” by Mr. F. D. Clarke, 
Principal of the Arkansas Institute ; and “The Presentation of 
Language,” by Mr. J. A. Gillespie, Principal of the Nebraska 
Institute. There were also interesting addresses on “ The 
Lyon Phonetic Manual ” and “ A Method of Teaching Num- 
bers,” by Mr. Edmund Lyon, of Rochester, N. Y.; “The Use 
of the Phonograph in the Indiana Institution,” by Mr. R. O. 
Johnson, Superintendent of that Institution ; “‘ Schools for the 
Deaf in Europe,” by Dr. Warring Wilkinson, Principal of the 
California Institution ; “A Few Words from the College at 
Washington,” by President Gallaudet; “The Exhibition of 
Schools for the Deaf in the World’s Columbian Exposition of 
1893,” by President Gallaudet and Dr. Gillett ; “ The Worid’s 
Congress of Instructors of the Deaf in 1893,” by Dr. J. L. 
Noyes, Superintendent of the Minnesota School, and Mr. A. L. 
EK. Crouter, Principal of the Pennsylvania Institution; and 
addresses of welcome by Judge Daniel Hawks, of the Board of 
Trustees of the Colorado School, who was elected temporary 
chairman, the Rev. James B. Gregg and Mayor Sprague, of 

Yolorado Springs, with responses by Dr. Wilkinson, Mr. R. 
Mathison, Superintendent of the Ontario Institution, Dr. J. H. 
Johnson, Principal of the Alabama Institute, and Dr. Gillett. 

President Gallaudet’s paper on “ Values ” was not identical 
with the article bearing the same title noticed in the last num- 
ber of the Annals, but was supplementary to it, citing the 
opinions of eminent instructors of various schools in support 
of the views therein expressed, and supplying certain omis- 
sions in the article as printed. His “ Message from the Home 
of Heinicke,” reported the proceedings of an association of the 
deaf in Leipsic, showing their dissatisfaction with the results 
of the method of instruction prevailing in that country. Dr. 
Bell’s paper on “ The Condition of Articulation Teaching in 
America” demonstrated by statistics compiled from the Annals 
and collected from heads of schools the progress which has 
been made in articulation teaching in “the United States and 
Canada within recent years, especially with the younger pupils 
and in the direction of using speech as a means of instruction. 
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These papers gave rise to an animated discussion of the limi- 
tations of the oral method, and of the value of the sign-lan- 
guage in the education of the deaf, which was marked by the 
earnestness and warmth, and at the same time by the courtesy 
and friendliness, which have been characteristic of nearly all 
the discussions of the subject in this country. No resolu- 
tions were proposed in connection with the discussion, but 
the following, offered near the close of the Conference by Mr. 
N. F. Walker, Superintendent of the South Carolina Insti- 
tution, was adopted without opposition : 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this Conference that, in all schools for 
the deaf, pupils who are able to articulate fluently and intelligently should 
recite orally in their classes, and be encouraged to use their vocal organs 


on every possible occasion. 


Dr. Bell’s paper on “The Classification of Methods” pro- 
posed tentatively that the classification should be based on the 
language employed to impart ideas, thus dividing the methods 
into “two broad classes, employing (1) English and (2) other 
languages (sign-language); these to be further divided ac- 
cording to the specific methods of instruction, as (1) oral 
methods, divided into the auricular method and the speech- 
reading method, (2) manual methods (the manual alphabet 
method), and (3) sign methods (the De l’Epée sign-language 
method).” After some general discussion of the subject, the 
following resolution, offered by Dr. Noyes, was adopted : 

Resolved, That a committee of three be appointed, of which Dr. E. A. 
Fay, of Washington, shall be chairman, and the other two members shall 
be appointed by the Conference, to which committee the whole subject 
of classification shall be referred, to report their conclusions through the 
Annals, and when three-fourths of the institutions of the United States 
approve of the recommendations of this committee, the same shall be 
adopted in the Annals. 


Dr. Noyes and Dr. Bell were appointed as the other two 
members of this committee. 

Mr. Clarke’s paper, on “ A Technical School,” maintained the 
importance of establishing “a free technical and industrial 
school for the deaf of the whole nation, where instruction 
should be given in agriculture, the mechanic arts, the Eng- 
lish language, and the various branches of mathematical, phys- 
ical, natural, and economic science, with special reference to 
their applications in the industries of life,” and urged that the 
General Government be asked to provide such an institution. 
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The discussion that followed developed considerable difference 
of opinion on the part of the principals and superintendents. 
Some favored Mr. Clarke’s plan, others regarded it as imprac- 
ticable ; some believed industries could best be taught, as at 
present, in connection with the State institutions, and others 
thought Mr. Clarke’s plan might be carried out, with some 
modifications, in connection with the National College. The 
following resolutions were finally adopted : 

Resolved, That we feel the great need of a free technical and indus- 
trial school for the deaf of our whole nation, where instruction shall be 
given in ‘‘ agriculture,” the mechanic arts, the English language, and the 
various branches of mathematical, physical, natural, and economic science, 
with special reference to their application in the industries of life, and 
such useful handicraft as can be taught in a school. 

Resolved, That, as the General Government has recognized by liberal 
appropriations the value of such colleges and institutions for normal 
youths, we hope that it will be possible to find some means of providing 
such a one for the deaf of the whole nation. 

Resolved, That a committee be appointed by our chairman, who shall 
decide upon the general course of instruction at such an institute, its 
methods of government, the requirements of entrance as a student, the 
apportionment of students among the different States and Territories, the 
proper location, and the amount necessary to establish and maintain it: 
and who shall embody such decisions in a circular, to be sent to the head 
of each school for the deaf in the country, with the committee’s advice 
as to the best method of obtaining the money necessary to secure the end 
in view, this committee to report at the next meeting of this Conference: 
and 

Resolved, That each of us pledge ourselves to do all in our power to 
hasten the time when the school can open its doors to students. 


The committee appointed in accordance with these resolu- 
tions consists of Mr. Clarke, President Gallaudet, Mr. W. A. 
Caldwell, Principal of the Florida Institute, Mr. A. L. E. 
Crouter, and Mr. R. O. Johnson. 

As Mr. Gillespie’s paper on “The Presentation of Lan- 
guage ” was originally written for the Annals (having arrived 
too late for the last number, it was withdrawn to be read at the 
Conference), and as it presents a subject of special interest to 
teachers, we have obtained permission to print it. It gives us 
pleasure to refer our readers to the paper itself in the present 
number of the Annals. 

Mr. Lyon’s presentation of his Phonetic Manual (Annals, 
xxvii, 53), and the explanation of his device for teaching num- 
bers, led to the adoption of the following resolution, offered 
by Miss Sarah Fuller, Principal of the Horace Mann School: 
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Resolved, That the thanks of the Conference are tendered Mr. Edmund 
Lyon for his attendance upon the sessions of the Conference, and his 
explanation of the Lyon Phonetic Manual, which is ingenious and philo- 
sophical, and which, it is believed, may ve used as a valuable aid in the in- 
struction of the deaf in articulation and speech-reading ; and that we 
also thank him for the explanation of his device for teaching small chil- 
dren the elements of arithmetic. 

Mr. Johnson’s account of the experiments made with the 
phonograph in the Indiana Institution and the discussion that 
followed showed the possible uses of this instrument, and of 
the kindred graphophone, in schools for the deaf in testing the 
degree of audition, arousing dormant hearing power, recording 
progress in articulation, and other ways. The experiments 
are to be continued in the Indiana Institution. 

Dr. Wilkinson’s informal address, giving the results of his 
observations of European schools during the past year, was 
listened to with deep interest. As Dr. Wilkinson has promised 
to prepare an article for the Annals on this subject we will 
not attempt any report of his address, except to record the 
conviction he expressed, that the United States are far in ad- 
vance of any European country in the provision made for the 
education of the deaf. 

President Gallaudet’s “‘ Words from the College at Washing- 
ton” related especially to the recent establishment of the Nor- 
mal Department and the provision made for teaching speech 
and speech reading. Mr. 8. T. Walker, Superintendent of the 
Kansas Institution, offered a resolution, which was adopted, 
requesting the directors of the College to make provision, if 
possible, for the travelling expenses of indigent students liv- 
ing in remote States. Mr. Clarke stated that in Arkansas the 
provision for travelling expenses, etc., of pupils in the Insti- 
tution had been extended by the legislature to students at- 
tending the College from that State, and suggested that a 
similar amendment to existing laws might be enacted in other 
States. 

President Gallaudet and Dr. Gillett, in behalf of the Execu- 
tive Committee, laid before the Conference the results of a 
recent consultation between the Committee and Dr. Peabody, 
who is in charge of the Department of Liberal Arts of the 
World’s Columbian Exposition. Dr. Peabody expresses a 
willingness to grant sufficient space for such exhibit as the 
schools for the deaf may desire to make. It is proposed to 
have an “active exhibit ” of pupils from various schools, show- 
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ing the actual work of the school-room, and a “ physical ex- 
hibit,” illustrating the methods and results of instruction in 
both class rooms and shops. There was some difference of 
opinion as to whether it would be more desirable to make the 
exhibit of deaf-mute instruction in a single group, or in connec- 
tion with the various State exhibits. Dr. Peabody favors the 
plan of a single group, but it was feared by some members of 
the Conference that it would be impossible to obtain the neces- 
sary State appropriations in some cases unless the.work were 
shown as a part of the State exhibit. Dr. Bell, in behalf of 
the American Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech, 
expressed a desire to co-operate in the exhibit. Mr. Ray was 
requested to publish the whole discussion on this subject as 
soon as possible in the Colorado Index. The following reso- 
lution, offered by Mr. W, A. Kendall, Superintendent of the 
Texas School, was adopted : 

Resolved, That the subject of an exhibit of all institutions and associa- 
tions earnestly engaged in the education and uplifting of the deaf be re- 
ferred to the Standing Executive Committee with authority to arrange 
with the chief of the Department of Liberal Arts of the Columbian Expo- 
sition for such physical and active exhibits as may be found practicable. 


The subject of the World’s Congress of Instructors, includ- 
ing an informal report of the programme of exercises so far as it 
has been arranged, was presented by Dr. Noyes, chairman of 
the Committee on Programme, and Mr. Crouter, who will have 
charge of the Normal Department. The programme will be 
published as soon as it is completed. The following resolu- 
tions, offered by Mr. Crouter, were adopted : 


Resolved, That we, the superintendents, principals, and directors of the 
American institutions for the deaf in conference assembled, recognizing 
the worth of Dr. P. G. Gillett, of Illinois, as an educator of the deaf, and 
the extent and value of his services in the cause of their instruction, 
respectfuily recommend his appointment as president of the auxiliary 
Congress of Instructors of the Deaf to be held in connection with the 
Columbian Exposition at Chicago ; and 

Resolved, That the officers of this Conference transmit this expression 
of our sentiments to the officials of the Columbian Exposition. 


The stenographic report of the proceedings of the Confer- 
ence will be published by the Colorado Institution as:soon as 


possible. 
E. A. F. 


THE SECOND SUMMER MEETING OF THE AMERI- 
CAN ASSOCIATION TO PROMOTE THE TEACH- 
ING OF SPEECH TO THE DEAF. 


Tue American Association to Promote the Teaching of 
Speech to the Deaf is exceedingly fortunate in its title. The 
name defines clearly the object of the Association and at the 
same time limits the field of its work. The field at its bound- 
aries touches the boundaries of other fields, but it does not 
encroach upon them. The work is to supplement or to com- 
plement the work doing in other fields, and thereby to make 
all work done more effective of desired results. To promote 
speech-teaching is not to promulgate a sentiment or to arouse 
an interest favorable to speech-teaching, but rather to pre- 
mulgate methods and to train workers to greater efficiency. 
The results must be to give better speech to all taught speech, 
and good speech to an inereased and constantly increasing 
number. 

The possibility of speech-learning sets the limits within 
which every friend of the deaf becomes a willing and an 
earnest promoter of speech-teaching; the measure of possi- 
bility is a matter of individual belief, and each promoter de- 
termines it for himself. Whether the measure be large or 
small is here of little moment; the same spirit, the same effort. 
and the same means must be employed to overcome the diffi- 
culties which the work under all conditions of possibility pre- 
sents. Hence workers of all schools and of all shades of belief 
may join in association to promote the teaching of speech, 
each and all laboring to the same end, actuated with the one 
desire and purpose—to secure intelligent and intelligible speech 
to the largest possible number. It is by association men ac- 
complish great things—greater things than by their individual 
and divided efforts. To promote the accomplishment of 
greater things in speech- teaching may then well enlist workers 
in association. In teaching we learn far more from one 
another than we individually are able to devise and discover 
for ourselves. An association of workers makes possible an 
exchange of thought and experiences under the most favorable 
conditions, with the result that the best knowledge of each 
becomes the common knowledge of all. Moreover, by bring- 
ing together thus, in the pursuit of a common purpose, 
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workers of different schools and by different methods, there 
is opportunity for comparison of results and for generous and 
friendly criticism that cannot but make for good in the grand 
summing up of educational accomplishments. Thus speech 
is coming to be, has come to be, more than mere syllables and 
words and the power to utter them. Speech in its broad 
sense is education ; therefore to give speech is to educate. 
Speech is a form of language, and its possession implies and 
includes the power to use it as an instrument of thought and 
as a medium for thought expression. Speech is all that lan- 
guage is and more—it is language with the added power of 
utterance. Not all the deaf who can learn language can mas 
ter its speech form; but all who can acquire speech can, at 
the same time, gain all of knowledge and of discipline that 
the study of language brings, and all of power that the mas- 
tery of language confers. The greater includes the less ; the 
whole, all its parts. This high estimate of speech tends in 
speech-teaching to shape methods more and more to the pro- 
duction of the best educational results. 

The Second Summer Meeting of the American Association, 
held at Lake George, June 29 to July 9. was in no way in 
marked contrast with the first, either in its proceedings or its 
results. The plan and order of the first meeting furnished for 
the second opportunity only for minor changes such as expe- 
rience and wise consideration suggested. A change, however, 
was noticed in the feeling that prevailed; at the first meeting 
the feeling was of uncertainty and doubt; all was experiment, 
and there was strange newness in purposes and means. At 
the second meeting all had been tried and proved, and the 
feeling was of satisfaction and confidence; purposes had be- 
come clear, and they had met with unanimous and wide ac- 
ceptance ; means were adequate, and co-operation was offered 
from every hand. 

It would be difficult to follow the course or to define the 
character of the instruction given at the summer school. The 
school is the Association at work. Instructors, able and well 
equipped, give of the wealth of their knowledge and experience, 
and a practice school illustrates methods and makes demon- 
stration of their effectiveness. Accomplishment is shown and 
measured in pupils of schools and in graduates whose speech 
is at once the instrument of a cultured intelligence and the eyi 


dence of it. 
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The practice school as conducted is the one feature that 
overshadows all others in interest and value to the practical 
teacher. Here stands out in bold relief the distinctive char- 
acter of methods employed, and here is revealed the secret of 
the wonderful successes that have attended the best instruc- 
tion. It is easy to see that the essential factor in the problem 
of speech-teaching is a good method in the hands of a good 
teacher. Failure to learn speech obviously is too often the 
result merely of failure to teach speech. 

The Association is perhaps doing no work more promotive 
of its object than when it enlists in its service men of learning 
in lines of study that parallel and bear upon the work of 
speech-teaching. Medical science may well contribute of its 
store of knowledge to aid in correcting or alleviating that 
which it has for ages striven in vain tocure. Now for the first 
time are the empiric and the scientist brought into association 
in the study of the problems involved in the production of 
artificial speech. Exact knowledge of the anatomy and the 
physiology of the speech organs, together with that rarer 
knowledge of the relations of the various mechanical and in- 
tellectual factors of speech production, can be given only by 
trained and skilled specialists. Such the Association has found 
in Dr. Allen and Dr. Hewson, who are not only physicians of 
eminence, but are skilled and successful teachers as well. To 
enlist the interest of scientists and to divert them in their 


study and investigation to the problem of speech production 
may not have been a purpose of the Association, nevertheless 


it cannot fail to be a result of the policy of bringing such men 
into the active work of instruction. 

To teach speech and to educate by speech require excep 
tional skill and teaching ability of the highest order. Nothing 
has been evidenced more plainly in the summer meetings than 
this truth, The meetings have shown what great skill and 
great ability may accomplish, and by such showing have edu- 
vated demand. Never before have principals seeking teachers 
been so discriminating. They want the best teachers and will 
be satisfied only with the best. The Association, in recogni- 
tion of the demand, made request tothe directors of the Clarke 
Institution, at Northampton, Mass., to establish and maintain 
a normal training class. The request has met with favorable 
action and the class will be established. Without doubt the 
result of this move will be a great increase in the supply of 
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skilled and trained teachers. The Clarke Institution is the 
oldest oral school in the country, and one of the best. Its 
management is thorough and in every way competent; more- 
over, there is reason to believe that only real ability and skill, 
as discovered and developed, will receive certification at its 


hands. 
F. W. BOOTH, B. S., 


Chief Instructor of the Primary Department 
of the Pennsylvania Institution, Philadelphia, Pa. 


NOTICES OF PUBLICATIONS. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION TO PROMOTE THE TEACHING 
OF SPEECH TO THE DEAF. Report of the Proceedings of 
the First Summer Meeting held at Lake George, N. Y, from the 
first to the tenth of July, 1891. Rochester, N. Y: Western New 
York Institution for Deaf-Mutes. 1892. 8vo, pp. 437. 


A handsomely printed volume giving the full stenographic 
report of the interesting and profitable meeting described in 
the last volume of the Annals, pp. 274-282. The lectures on 
the anatomy and functions of the vocal organs, visible speech, 
etc., are abundantly illustrated by engravings, and photo-litho- 
graphs of the buildings and grounds at Lake George add to 
the attractiveness of the volume. A carefully prepared index 
renders the contents easy of reference. 


BELANGER, AD. La Lecture sur les Lévres mise 4 la portée des 
personnes devenues sourdes [| Lip-Reading put within the reach 
of persons who have become deaf]. Paris: Imprimerie Eug. 
Bélanger. 1891. 8vo, pp. 24. 


This treatise is intended for the special benefit of persons 
who have lost their hearing after having acquired a command 
of language through the ear. Mr. Bélanger, an instructor in 
the National Institution at Paris, explains the positions and 
movements of the organs of speech in the formation of the 
various sounds of the French language, and shows how they 
‘an be distinguished from one another by the eye of the deaf 
observer. He teaches the vowels before the consonants. The 
consonants he divides into two distinct groups: (1) those in 
which the lips play a certain part, either in consequence of their 
action or by the positions they assume, viz., P, B, M,—CH, 
J,—F, and V ; and (2) those in which the lips have no influence 
upon the articulation, but the tongue plays the active part, viz., 


. 

295 
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T,D, N,—L, R lingual,—S, Z,—C, G, GN, ILL, R guttural. 


He 


sent the most marked differences, as A, O, I, among the vowels, 


and P, F, CH, T, L, 8, C (K), among the consonants. When 


the 


nants, he is practised on combinations of sounds in the follow- 


ing 


. Simple syllables ending with a consonant (0c/). 
. Repetition of the same syllable (towtow). 


. Two syllables, consonants different, vowels similar (cuta). 
9. 
10. Two syllables composed of different elements (sali, 

Jaché). 

11. Syllables containing diphthongs (pia, lout). 

12. Syllables containing double consonants (pla, clo, tri, spé). 
13. Syllables containing three consonants (splu, sera, seri). 
14. Two syllables, one simple, the other with a double articu- 


begins by teaching the positions of the sounds which pre- 


pupil has learned to distinguish a few vowels and conso- 


order : 
Simple syllables beginning with a consonant (/a). 


. A consonant between two similar vowels (apa). 
A consonant between two different vowels (o¢¢). 
. A vowel between two similar consonants (tof). 

. A vowel between two different consonants (cap). 


Two syllables, vowels different, consonants similar (pap?). 


lation (nopli, astré, capri). 
15. Groups of three, four, five syllables. 
Each vowel is carefully considered not only as to its own 


app 


earance, but also as to its influence upon the several con- 


sonants with which it may be combined. 


BELL, ALEXANDER GRAHAM. Opening address of the Presi- 


dent of the American Association to Promote the Teaching of 
Speech to the Deaf, delivered at Crosbyside, Lake George, N. Y., 
June 29, 1892. 8vo, pp. 54. 


—— Speech-Teaching in American Schools for the Deaf. Statistics 


from the “American Annals of the Deaf.”’ 


The subject of Dr. Bell’s address is the condition of articu- 
lation teaching in American schools for the deaf. It shows by 
statistics drawn from the Annals the number and proportion 
of pupils taught speech in each of the American schools for 


the 


deaf since 1884, when statistics concerning articulation 


teaching were published in the Annals for the first time. The 
percentage of pupils taught speech is shown by a simple but 
ingenious device of graphical charts. The followiag chart 


gives the percentage for all the schools of the country: 


|_| 

i. 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 
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TAUGHT SPEECH. Not TavGut SpPeEcH. 


It would be an improvement if the tables showing the num- 
ber of pupils in each school were placed side by side with the 
corresponding graphical charts showing the percentages, in- 
stead of being in a differcnt part of the appendix, since the 
importance of percentages always depends largely on the num- 
bers which they represent. 

Other tables show the number and percentage of hearing 
teachers and of articulation teachers, the number of new pupils 
admitted during the last school year, the number and percent- 
age of new pupils taught speech, and the number and per- 
centage of these taught by speech. Withrespect to new pupils, 
replies were received from schools containing 7,987 pupils, or 80 
per cent. of the whole number under instruction. Into these 
schools 836 new pupils were admitted, of whom 580, or 69 per 
cent., were taught speech, and 363, or 43 per cent., were taught 
by speech. These percentages, however, are probably exces- 
sive, as Dr. Bell remarks, because the schools which did the 
most work in articulation teaching were the most ready to re- 
spond to inquiries. 

Dr. Bell quotes with approval the opinion of Dr. Job 
Williams expressed in the last annual report of the American 
Asylum, that “any pupil who has mastered speech and lip- 
reading so far as to be able to carry on conversation in regard 
to the ordinary affairs of life in speech so plain as to be readily 
understood by the members of his own family, even though 
others fail to understand him, should be counted as a success- 
ful articulator and lip-reader ;” maintains that the parents and 
friends at home are the proper persons to decide the value and 
success of the articulation taught, and suggests that corre- 
spondence be kept up with former pupils, and that statistics 
be collected showing their earnings, distinguishing the earnings 
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of those who can speak and read speech from those who 
cannot. 

The statistics and graphical charts of the second publication 
above named, which are published without comment, are in- 
cluded in the appendix to the Address. 


DAVIDSON, SAMUEL GASTON. The Discussion and Results 
of Oral Work. Philadelphia: Edward Stern & Co., printers. 
1892. 8vo, pp. 15. 


A paper read before the Teachers’ Association of the Penn- 
sylvania Institution and printed by request of the members. 
Mr. Davidson urges his fellow-teachers to consider the merits 
of the oral method without prejudice, and to form their con- 
clusions only after a careful consideration of all the facts, es- 
pecially the condition and progress of the pupils after leaving 
school. All will agree in his conception of the best method 
of instruction, however widely they may differ in opinion as 
to what that method is: 

The best method is the one that wears best—the one that enables our 
pupils to best mingle with and make their way in the world ; that carries 
them highest, farthest, and longest on their way towards intellectual, 
spiritual, and physical perfection and happiness, and the demonstration 
of its superiority must come after school, not in school. 


As a contribution to the investigation of the condition and 
progress of pupils after leaving school, Mr. Davidson submits 
extracts from several letters (not written for publication) by 
graduates of oral schools, and, for comparison with them, let- 
ters and compositions written by the same persons while they 
were in school or soon after graduation. In all cases their 
later work shows a marked improvement in language, and this 
Mr. Davidson attributes to their association with hearing peo- 
ple and their consequent absorption and repetition of correct 
forms of speech. He also gives the following statistics con- 
cerning a society in New York city composed of graduates of 
the New York Institution for Improved Instruction, to show 
the wide range and high character of the occupations their 
education enables them to follow : 

There are 45 members. Their time in school ranges from 3 to 13 years. 
The average would be about 7 or 8 years. The proceedings of the society 
are conducted through signs. Of these 45,11 were born deaf, 7 lost their 
hearing at 1 year or under, 14 under 2 years, making 32 who were as good 
as born deaf. Their occupations are: Shirt cutter, 1; silk weaver, 1; 
dealer in fancy paper, 1; piano makers, 3; undertaker, 1; contractor’s 
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clerk, 1; butcher, 1; engraver, 1; mercantile photographer, 1; insur- 
ance clerk, 1; silver-chaser, 1; moulders, 2; clerks, 2; carpenter, 1; 
fur importer and dealer, 1; cabinet-makers, 2; electrical instrument 
maker,1; commission-house clerk, 1 ; lithographers, 3; bookbinder, 1: 
piano polisher, L; assistant superintendent of oral school, 1; student, 
1; enameller of jewelry, 1; artist, 1; lithograph press-feeder, 1; en- 
graver on wood, 1; book-packer, 1; electrotyper, 1; starter on horse. 
car line, 1; cloth sponger,1; compositor, 1; while two are men of leisure. 


FERRERI, G. Di Alcune Quistioni intorno all’ Educazione dei Sor- 
domuti[ Some Questions relating to the Education of Deaf-Mutes]. 
Siena: S. Bernardino. 1892. 8vo, pp. 89. 


The chief questions discussed by Mr. Ferreri, the Vice- 
Director of the Pendola (Siena) Institution, in this valuable 
treatise are the deaf-mute and society, the condition of the 
deaf before instruction, the special care required by their 
physical, intellectual, and moral conditions, their industrial 
education, and their social condition. Among the subordinate 


topics considered are the rights of the deaf to education; a 


sketch of the history of their education in Italy ; instruction 
at home; juvenile asylums, day-schools, and boarding-schools ; 
civil rights, military conscription, marriage, and the consan 
guinity of parents. 

Mr. Ferreri draws a gloomy picture of the present provision 
for the education of the deaf in Italy, and sees little hope of 
improvement in the near future. In 1887 there were 15,300 
deaf-mutes in the country, and only 1,671 of them were under 
instruction. The government recognizes the importance and 
need of education, but other demands upon the treasury 
and the grievous financial burdens already imposed upon the 
people lead them to defer the claims of the deaf indefinitely. 

Mr. Ferreri admits the value of home instruction in the rare 
cases where it is feasible, but gives the preference to boarding- 
schools over day-schools. The co-education of deaf and hear- 
ing children he regards as entirely impracticable. He urges 
strongly the importance of industrial training. 

We are surprised to learn that the deaf from birth, even 
after education, are still denied civil rights in Italy, and that 
exemption from military service is possible only in the case of 
total deafness in both ears. Mr. Ferreri pleads earnestly for 
reform in these respects. 

On the questions of marriage and the consanguinity of 
parents, Mr. Ferreri expresses himself cautiously, desiring 
further statistics before forming an absolute conclusion. He 
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remarks incidentally that the majority of Italian deaf-mutes, 
including nearly all the women, resign themselves to celibacy 
as soon as they have had a little experience of life. 

Mr. Ferreri is an adherent of the oral method, but in this 
treatise he does not discuss methods, inasmuch as that subject 
had been assigned to him for the Congress to be held at 
Genoa in September. 


VAN PRAAGH, WILLIAM. Deaf and Dumb. An article in Cas- 
sell’s Storehouse of General Information, pp. 349-352. Cassell 
& Company, London. 

—— Lip-Reading. Fourth edition. Reprinted from the Quarterly 
Review for Deaf-Mute Education, with additional notes. Lon- 
don: 11 Fitzroy Square. 8vo, pp. 7. 

In his article on the “‘ Deaf and Dumb ”—a term which he 
admits is a misnomer—Mr. Van Praagh makes the following 
careful classification of the partially deaf: 


The partially deaf are divided into five classes; that is, into (a) those 
who perceive the human voice when it is used close to the ear, without 
being able, however, to distinguish the separate sounds; (4) those who 
can distinguish the vowels when they are loudly pronounced in the ear ; 
(c) those who understand (but with difficulty) some words known to 
them when these are clearly pronounced in their ear; (d) those who, 
without effort, understand all that is clearly pronounced in their ear, 
and finally (e) those who can hear the raised voice, but not sufficiently 
well to follow general conversation, or to attend to what is going on in 
a class of hearing children. All those coming within this division are 
fit subjects for schools for the deaf and dumb. 

The article is mainly devoted to methods of instruction, of 
which a brief historical sketch and exposition are given. Mr. 
Van Praagh is a zealous advocate of the oral method, and be- 
stows upon that method the fullest description and the highest 
commendation. He upholds it as preferable— 
because (1) it emancipates the deaf-mute by giving him the great gift of 
speech ; (2) because it develops the power of understanding what oth- 
ers say; (3) because it teaches language in the natural way ; (4) because 
it extends his means of acquiring knowledge, since every one whom he 
sees talking and who converses with him becomes to him a teacher, 


whilst at the same time it destroys the isolation of his life, and makes 
him better fitted to mingle in general society. 


“ Lip-Reading ” Mr. Van Praagh regards as “ the very back- 
bone of the system,” and in the pamphlet bearing that title he 
earnestly urges its importance: 

Great as is the value of speech, that of lip-reading is as great, or 
greater. * * * We consider lip-reading the principal object of our 
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tuition, since the power of understanding what is spoken is of far greater 
value than the speech itself. * * * Speech to the deaf, without the 
accompanying power of lip-reading, is of comparatively limited vali >. 


Some useful suggestions are given as to the best means of 
teaching lip-reading, but Mr. Van Praagh does not attempt to 
exhaust the subject. His chief object is to impress upon oral 
teachers its value and importance. 


REPORTS OF SCHOOLS (published in 1891): Horace Mann, 
South Carolina; (publishd in 1892): Genoa (Italy), Llandaff 
(Wales), Association for Oral Instruction (London, England), 
Western New York. 

E. A. F. 


SCHOOL ITEMS. 


Albany Home School.—Miss Caroline Marvin, who has 
taught here for two years, has gone to the Indiana Institution 
to take charge of an oral class. Two beginners have been ap- 
pointed in her place. 

The New Albany, vol. ii, No. 2, has a descriptive article 
concerning this school, illustrated by a picture of its pleasant 
new home at Pine Hills. 


Arkansas Institute.-—Miss Wells left in June to be married. 
Mr. 8. C. Bright accepted a position in the Iowa School, and 
took Mrs. Bright, the matron, with him. Mr. J. H. Geary re- 
signed on account of his wife’s health. These vacancies have 
been filled by the promotion of other teachers and officers, and 
by the appointment of Mr. J. W. Michaels, of Virginia, for- 
merly a teacher here, and Miss Emma Macy, late of the Evans- 
ville School, as teachers. 


Chicago Day-Schools.—Mr. Emery is succeeded as princi- 
pal by Mr. Oscar Vaught, M. A., a graduate of the Normal De- 
partment of the National College. 


Clarke Institution.—Miss Fannie Lucas, who has been con- 
nected with this Institution for two years, enters the Pennsyl- 
vania Institution. Miss Laura H. Wild, a graduate of Smith 
College, and Miss Hannah Wells, formerly a teacher in the 
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Hartford School, have been added to the corps of instruction, 
and Mrs. Marion Smith, a former teacher, returns after an ab- 
sence of nearly three years. 

A new department will be opened in the Institution this fall, 
a distinct school and family being organized for the youngest 
grade of pupils, about twenty-five in number. 


Colorado School.—Mr. J. A. Tillinghast, M. A., a graduate 
of the Normal Department of the National College, is added to 
the corps of teachers in the manual department, and Miss P. 
E. Burchard, who has taught articulation in Eastern schools 
for eight years, to the articulation force. Mrs. Lena B. Elder, 
for twelve years matron of the Academy for Young Ladies at 
Jacksonville, Iil., sueceeds Mrs. McWhorter as matron, and 
Miss Edith Elder, her daughter, is appointed superintendent's 
clerk and visitor’s attendant. Mr. S. W. Gilbert, who took 
Mr. Tillinghast’s place while he was in the College, goes to the 
Indiana Institution. 


Evansville Day-School.—Mr. Paul Lange, B. A., a recent 


graduate of the National College, has been appointed principal. 
Mr. Charles Kerney, the former principal, has been appointed 


a teacher in the Indiana Institution, and Miss Emma Macy, 
teacher, goes to the Arkansas Institute. 


Florida Institute.—Mrs. Keeler and Miss Hart, teachers of 
articulation, have resigned, and their places have not yet been 
filled. Mr. O. D. Whildin, B. A.,a recent graduate of the 
National College, has been appointed foreman of the printing 
office. 

Horace Mann School. —Mrs. Francis Brooks, who since the 
establishment of the School has been most heartily interested 
in everything pertaining to its work, died on the thirty-first 
day of August. Miss Fuller writes that the loss of her pres- 
ence and of her watchful care to the Home for Little Deaf 
Children is almost irreparable. “It is but ten months since 
the death of her husband, who was a constant and generous 
friend to both schools. Death has taken many friends from 
us, but never wiser, truer, or more helpful ones than Mr. and 
Mrs. Francis Brooks.” 
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Illinois Institution.—Mrs. Catharine Bull, for ten years 
matron and fourteen years assistant matron, resigned her posi- 
tion in June and was succeeded by Miss Sarah D. Gibson, for- 
merly matron of the Wisconsin School. 


Iowa School.—Mr. 8S. C. Bright, formerly instructor in the 
Arkansas School, has been added to the corps of teachers. 
Miss Alicia M. Ewing has resigned her position as teacher and 
the vacancy so caused has been filled by the appointment of 
Miss Augusta Kruse, a graduate of the School, and for the past 
two years a student in the National College. Mr. Alexander 
Hardie, book-keeper, and Miss Caroline Schuff, a teacher, were 
married September 1. Both will retain their former positions. 

An artesian well has been sunk and a new system of steam- 
heating has been placed in the school-house. 

A fire on the 11th of August last destroyed the boiler-house, 
laundry, and cold-storage house. The loss was about $20,000. 


Kansas Institution.—The following changes are reported in 
the corps of instructors: Miss Cora E. Coe will no longer 
teach here. Mr. E. E. Clippinger has resigned to accept a posi- 
tion in the Wisconsin School. Miss Inez Townsend has re- 
signed as articulation teacher, and is now Mrs. Roof, of Colo- 
rado, having been married during the vacation. Mr. T. B. 
Bensted, late of the Wisconsin School, and Miss Eva Ore, of 
the Iilinois School, have been added to the corps to fill the 
vacancies. 

During vacation there has been placed in the industrial de- 
partment a large wood-turning lathe, a seroll-saw, and a buzz- 
saw, all to be run by steam. 


Michigan School.—Mr. Thomas Monroe, an instructor in the 
school for the past nine years, has been appointed superintend- 
ent in the place of Mr. M. T. Gass. Mr. George W. Cook, 
Mrs. T. J. Allen, and Miss Emma Monroe have resigned their 
positions as teachers—Mr. Cook to become the Republican 
candidate for County Clerk of Genesee County, and Mrs. Allen 
to assume housekeeping duties. Mr. and Mrs. Thomas P. 
Clarke, formerly of the Arkansas Institute, Mr. Cyrus M. 
Pierce, for the past four years supervisor of the boys in this 
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School, and Miss Bessie M. Garlock, a recent graduate, have 
been appointed to fill these vacancies. 

Mr. Monroe was married on the 17th of August last to Miss 
Jennie Barney, of Flint, Michigan. 


Midland (Derby, England) Institution —The publication 
of an illustrated quarterly magazine edited by Mr. Roe, the 
head master, was begun in June. It is called “ Our Deaf and 
Dumb,” and its object is to interest the public in the education 
of deaf children and in mission work among the adult deaf, to 
maintain relations with former pupils, and to encourage the 
pupils to write compositions. 


Minnesota School.—On account of the delay in completing 
Barron Hall, the new dormitory for boys, the term does not 
begin this year till October 5th. The completion and occu- 
pancy of this new building will enable the superintendent to 
organize the school and systematize the work on a plan he has 
long desired to carry out, viz., to separate the smaller pupils 
from the larger and give them better and m>re commodious 
quarters than heretofore. In future the primary pupils will 
occupy sleeping-rooms and sitting-rooms in a building sepa- 
rate and apart from the intermediate and grammar-school 
grades. The latter will have a large study-room, where they 
will be relieved of the noise and confusion of the primary 
pupils, and the former will have rooms well arranged and 
equipped for the grade to which they belong. The boys will 
leave the main building and occupy Barron Hall, and the girls 
of the primary grade will occupy the rooms formerly used by 
the boys in the north wing of the main building. 

Four new school-rooms have been provided and fitted up in 
a first-class manner, and two new teachers employed—Miss 
Ruth C. Buxton, of Jacksonville, Ill., and Miss Amy E. Snider, 
of Lena, Ill. Mr. Guy M. Wilcox, M. A., a graduate of Carle- 
ton College and of the Normal Department of the National 
College, will take the place vacated by Mr. Olof Hanson last 
term. Mr. Hanson has returned to his chosen profession, that 
of an architect, and is now at work in Duluth. 


Montreal Female Institution.—The Montreal Semaine Re- 
ligieuse recently published an interesting series of articles 
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concerning this school, its history and present condition. 
These articles have been reprinted in pamphlet form. 


National College.—Mr. Charles R. Ely, M. A., a graduate of 
Yale University and of the Normal Department of the National 
College, has been added to the corps of instruction. 


Nebraska Institute.—Kindergarten work has been intro- 
duced, and Miss Lelia E. Vail, an experienced kindergartner, 
has been engaged to take charge of it. She begins with a 
class of about fifteen. 

New England Industrial School.—A large two-story, 
twelve-room house is now in course of erection near the school 
for the use of the foreman and his family, and of a new teacher 
who is to be appointed, while a small house with three rooms 
has been fitted up for a hospital. The additional teacher 
needed is for articulation. 

New Jersey School.—The educational department and the 
department of building and grounds have been separated. 
The former will remain under the charge of Mr. Jenkins, who 
is hereafter to be styled principal. The direction of the in- 
dustrial classes and the discipline of the pupils at all times re- 
main with the educational department. 


New York Institution—Mr. George R. Hare, M. A., a 
graduate of Amherst College and of the Normal Department of 
the National College, has been added to the corps of instruc- 
tion. 

New York Institution for Improved Instruction.—Mr. 
Greenberger, by order of the Court of Common Pleas of New 
York, dated August 11, 1892, has changed his name to David 
Greene. 


North Dakota School.—Mr. P. L. Axling, who has filled the 
position of teacher and instructor in printing for one year, has 
resigned to accept a similar position in the South Dakota School. 
Mr. Martin M. Taylor, B. A., a recent graduate of the National 
College, is appointed his successor. The increased attendance 
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requiring an additional teacher, Miss Alto M. Lowman, also a 
recent graduate of the National College, has been appointed. 
The teaching force now consists of Mr. Taylor, Miss C. M. 
Halvorson, and Miss Lowman. 

Owing to various delays, the new school building, for which 
money was appropriated nearly two years ago, is not yet com- 
pleted and probably will not be ready to occupy this year. 
Mr. Spear writes that “as the walls go up, bringing out the 
admirable arrangement of rooms and beauty of design, the 
wisdom of the trustees in selecting Mr. Hanson as the archi- 
tect for this work becomes more and more manifest.” 


Ohio Institution.—Col. Stephen Russell Clark, of Delaware, 
Ohio, has been appointed superintendent. No changes have 
been made in the corps of instructors. 


Oregon School.—Mr. Knight has resigned the position of 
superintendent. Mr. Benjamin Irving, who has been principal 
teacher for nearly four years, will now also perform the duties 
of superintendent. 

Miss Winnie Emerson, a graduate of the Iowa School, has 


been appointed assistant teacher vice Mr. Glenn Pierson, re- 
signed. 


Pennsylvania Institution.—Miss Fannie Lucas, late a teacher 
in the Clarke Institution, and Miss Annie M. Jameson, a grad- 
uate of the Normal Department of the National College, have 
been appointed teachers. 

Mr. F. W. Booth?Chief Instructor in the Primary Depart- 
ment, and Miss Marion Hendershot, a teacher in the Institu- 
tion, were married on the 3d of August. 

The opening of the term is delayed until the middle of Oc- 
tober, in order that school may begin in the new Institution 
home at Mount Airy. All the new pupils are to be placed at 
the outset in the Articulation Department. 


Portland Day-School.—Miss Merrill, head assistant teacher, 
has resigned her position to be married. Miss Mary Webb has 
been appointed a teacher. 


South Dakota School.—Mr. H. McP. Hofsteater, who has 
been a teacher in this school for five years, resigned his posi- 
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tion during July, and his place was filled by the appointment 
of Mr. Phil. L. Axling, a graduate of this School and late a 
teacher in the North Dakota School. 


Texas School.—Miss Kinney resigned her position as teacher 
last June to be married, and Mr. W. A. Scott, M. A., a grad- 
uate of the Normal Department of the National College, was 
appointed to the vacancy. Miss Carrie Steagall, of Austin, 
Texas, who has had experience in kindergarten work, has been 
added to the corps. She will take a primary class and will 
practise some of the kindergarten exercises with them. 


Virginia Institution.—A considerable amount of work in 


the way of repairs and improvements has been done during 
ing the vacation. This work has improved very materially the 
sanitary condition of the establishment, and will add much to 
the comfort of both teachers and pupils. 


Western Pennsylvania Institution.—Miss Nannie Orr, who 
acted as substitute teacher last year, has been appointed 
teacher in place of Miss Frances G. Camp, who has been ad- 
vised by her physician to rest a year from work. The indus- 
trial school for training girls to do cooking and general house- 
work will be ready for occupancy about the first of January 
next. 


Wisconsin School.—The Rev. Dr. Aaron L. Chapin, ex-Presi- 
dent of Beloit College, an instructor in the New York Institu- 
tion from 1838 to 1843, a trustee of the Wisconsin School from 
1865 to 1881, and President of the Board from 1873 to 188i, 
died July 22, 1892, in his 76th year. He was President of the 
Ninth Convention of Instructors, held at Columbus, Ohio, in 
1878, and always took a warm and active interest in the edu- 
cation of the deaf in general, and in this School especially. 

The school has recently met another serious loss in the death 
of the Hon. Charles Luling, of Manitowoc, who for eleven years 
had been a member of the Board of Control, during a portion 
of that time its President, and at all times a staunch friend 
and wise adviser. He is succeeded by the Hon. J. E. Oliver, 
of Waupun. 

Mr. W. E. Cochrane, who has been connected with this 
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school for twenty years, and Mr. B. F. Bensted, for seven 
years, have withdrawn from its service. Mr. Cochrane remains 
in Delavan and Mr. Bensted has gone to the Kansas School. 
Mr. E. E. Clippinger, late of the Kansas School, and Mr. J. J. 
Murphy, both former teachers here, have been appointed 
teachers, and Miss Bowman, of Kilbourn City, takes the work in 
the writing and drawing classes which Miss Eva L. Cutler has 
had. Miss Cutler resigns to prosecute further study in art. 
E. A. F. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


American Schools.—My. E. Erbrich, of Metz, criticising in 
the Organ der Taubstummen-Anstalten for June, 1892, the 
recent petition of German deaf-mutes to the Emperor (Annals, 
xxxvii, 173), makes the following statement concerning Ameri- 
can schools: 

If in America the sign-language predominates in the method of in- 
struction, there are special reasons for this which must not be overlooked. 
The great American institutions are not merely schools but also asylums 
( Versorgungs-Anstalten), in which the pupils are not only expected to 
acquire a certain degree of knowledge but also to learn a trade, which 
many carry on in the very institutions where they continue to reside. 
Here, moreover, it is to some extent a question of deaf-mute colonies, 
and when one no longer perceives that the welfare of the deaf consists in 
a satisfactory school education, rendering them capable of living and 
working with and among hearing people, but has in view merely their 
support, then one may be content with such methods; articulation is, of 
course, unnecessary for the intercourse of deaf-mutes with one another. 


Mr. Erbrich’s article is for the most part able and temperate, 
but the statement above quoted is entirely erroneous. Ameri- 
can schools for the, deaf are not asylums; the pupils do not 
continue to reside in them and carry on a trade after their 
education is finished; there is here no question of deaf-mute 
colonies ; the aim of American schools, as of German schools, 
is to fit their pupils to live and work with and among hearing 
people. 

The World’s Congress of Hducators.-The World’s Con- 
gress Auxiliary of the World’s Columbian Exposition have 
published a partial list of the Advisory Council for the World’s 
Congress of Educators of the Deaf to be held in Chicago in 
1893. It includes the names of many prominent teachers in 
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America and Europe; additional appointments may be made 
in the future. A list of the subjects to be discussed at the 
Congress will soon be published by the Committee on Pro- 
gramme. 

The World's Congress of the Deuf.—A World's Congress 
of the Deaf is to be held at Chicago next summer under the 
auspices of the World’s Congress Auxiliary. It is classed 
within the department of the committee of which Dr. Gillett 
is chairman, but on Dr. Gillett’s recommendation a special 
committee of deaf gentlemen, of which Mr. George T. Dough- 
erty, of Chicago, is chairman, has been appointed to make 
arrangements for the Congress. 


Recent Conventions of the Deat:—Conventions of State asso- 
ciations of the deaf, reunions of alumni, etc., have been held 
during the past summer in Maryland, Virginia, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Texas, and Hartford. All were largely attended, the 
proceedings were conducted in due parliamentary order, valu- 
able papers and addresses were given. The largest and 
most important gathering was that of the New England Gal- 
laudet Association at Hartford, the occasion being the seventy- 
fifth anniversary of the establishment of the American Asylum. 
An interesting feature of the Ohio reunion was the contribu- 
tion by deaf persons present of over $2,400 for the establish- 
ment of a home for the aged and infirm—a proceeding that 
speaks well alike for the prosperity and the generosity of the 
eraduates of the school. 

Full reports of all the conventions above named have been 
published in the deaf-mute papers. . 


Congress of German Deaf~Mutes.—The Blitter fiir Taub- 
stummenbildung of June 15 contains a report of the Congress 
of German Deaf-Mutes held in Hanover, June 5-7, 1892. 
About 150 delegates were present. The proceedings were 
conducted partly in the sign-language and partly in speech 
with accompanying signs. Among the subjects discussed were 
the condition of the deaf after leaving school, their occupations, 
the deaf as teachers, the religious privileges of the adult deaf, 
and methods of instruction. 

With respect to occupations, it was deplored that many 
masters would not employ deaf workmen, and the formation 
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of colonies where deaf-mutes out of work could be employed 
was proposed. The importance of industrial instruction at 
school was urged. 

On the subject of deaf teachers there was a difference of 
opinion. One speaker was in favor of hearing teachers, but 
others urged that the deaf should be employed, and that a spe- 
cial seminary should be established to train them for that pur- 
pose. 

“Since very few clergymen can communicate with deaf- 
mutes,” it was voted to petition the Minister of Religion to ap- 
point specially trained clergymen to conduct religious services 
in the sign-language in each province of the Empire. 

The discussion of methods of instruction included the sub- 
jects: “Is it meddling if deaf-mutes take part in the contest of 
German teachers on methods of instruction, and what part 
shall we take in it?” “the deaf-mute and his language,” “the 
contest concerning articulation and the sign-language,” “the 
deaf-mute’s cry of distress,” “ Heidsiek’s views,” etc., etc. 
Some speakers urged the value of speech, others that of the sign 
language. It was finally voted that both articulation and the 
sign-language ought to be taught in schools for the deaf, and 
that a petition to that effect should be addressed to the Ger- 
man Emperor. 

It was decided to send six delegates at the expense of the 
Association to the World’s Congress to be held in Chicago 
next year. 

The German teachers of the deaf had been cordially invited 
to be present and take part in the Congress, but, except Mr. 
. Heidsiek, who sent a friendly telegram, they held entirely aloof 
from it. The reporter of the proceedings of the Congress in 
the Blitter expresses regret that this was the case, but the 
editor, Mr. Walther, says that the German teachers have good 
reasons of their own for keeping aloof at present from the pro- 
ceedings of the adult deaf. 


President Gallaudet’s Glasgow Address.—In the last num- 
ber of the Annals (page 239) we noticed Mr. Farrar’s criticism 
of President Gallaudet’s Address. In the July number of the 
Quarterly Review of Deaf~Mute Instruction Mr. J. G. Shaw, 
of Blackburn, Lancashire, replies to Mr. Farrar with much 
vigor and force, supporting President Gallaudet’s views 
throughout. He concludes as follows : 
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We are willing to learn from the oralists, to adopt their methods to a 
very considerable extent, and to give them the credit of having advanced 
the cause of deaf-mute education. Indeed, we claim to be oralists our- 
selves, as ardent as the best of the exclusive oralists; the only thing we 
object to is the wholesale denunciation and condemnation of manual 
methods by men who do not and will not understand them. Reasonable 
oralists like Mr. Farrar admit the value of signs in education, and will 
grant the deaf-mute liberty to revert to his natural language in adult 
life; the only question at issue between him and men of Dr. Gallaudet’s 
stamp is where to draw the line, and we agree with him—Dr. Gallaudet 
agrees with him—that one who is a master ‘‘ will know by the teaching 
of experience where to draw the line.” The master must be no faddist, 
no fanatic, no blind theorist. He must face manfully the difficulties of 
his profession and not strive to throw dust in the eyes of the public by 
blatant boasts of what can only be done under exceptional circumstances, 
He must take into consideration the natural qualifications and disqualifi- 
eations of each individual pupil, the length of each pupil’s probable 
school term, and his prospect of keeping up speech in after life. If men 
like Mr. Farrar would only shake themselves free from theorists who 
profess to work miracles, and overcome their ill-founded objections to 
the finger and sign language, which we who know it and use it be- 
lieve to be absolutely indispensable, then the best oralists and the most 
thoughtful men of the combined school can join hands and work amica- 
bly together for the benefit of the class whose welfare we all have at 
heart. Let us secure the ‘‘ greatest good to the greatest number,” and 
combine into one national or international system the best features of all 
well-tried methods of instruction. 


The Verrier Audigene.—Mr. N. Weissweiler, Director of the 
Cologne Institution, in the Blitter fiir Taubstummenbildung 
of August 15, 1892, gives the results of a series of thorough 
tests recently made with the Verrier audigéne in the Cologne 
Institution. They agree with the results of the tests made by 
Professor Gordon at Washington (Annals, xxxvii, 238), rather 
than with those previously reported. Mr. Weissweiler finds 
the audigene no more powerful than various other hearing 
tubes which are simpler in construction, less expensive in cost, 
and more convenient in use. Mr. F. Haller, of the Gerlachs- 
heim, Baden, School, in the Organ der Taubstummen-Anstal- 
ten for August, 1892, expresses virtually the same opinion as 
Mr. Weissweiler. 


Abusive Language by Signs.—The Belfast Nevs-Letter of 
July 29, 1892, in its report of the Armagh Petty Sessions, 
describes the case of Anne Slavin vs. Bella McArthur for abu- 
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sive language. The complainant testified that the defendant 
had shaken her and had said she would pull the heart out of 
her. The lawyer who appeared for the defence put in the plea 
that his client was a “dummy.” A magistrate—“Is she a 
dumb person?” Complainant—“ She is.” (Laughter.) An- 
other magistrate—“ How did she tell you that she would pull 
the heart out of you?” Complainant— She signed me that 
she would do it.” The magistrates dismissed the case, saying 
that the complainant should have brought a summons for as- 
sault instead of for abusive language. 

The News-Letter, commenting editorially on this case, makes 
the following foolish remarks : 


The possibility of abusive language being made use of by a person who 
is deprived of the power of speech may be entertained by some persons, 
but they are not numerous. That a bench of magistrates should come to 
the conclusion that a mute cannot be guilty of slander is in keeping with 
experience and common sense. A decision to this effect was pronounced 
at the Armagh Petty Sessions yesterday, where a female plaintiff appeared 
against a defendant of the same sex for defamation of character. The 
defendant was a deaf-mute, and her opponent stated that she had con- 
veyed her meaning by signs. The bench Ifeld that signs could not be 
made the basis of an action, unless, we suppose, they are the sky signs 
that the London County Council complain of, or those signs that project 
over the footway, so as to be dangerous to pedestrians. Slander by signs 
may appear offensive, but its power of doing evil is necessarily limited, 
for while some signs might appear distinctly hurtful to a sensitive soul, 
the same might be interpreted in a highly complimentary sense by an- 
other. For instance, there is a race who greet one another by pulling 
noses. Among others, however, such an action would be construed as an 
insult. Thus it is that no universal code of signs could be framed. We 
have heard of songs without words, but never of unuttered slander. 


An Austrian Periodical.—An association of Austrian teach- 
ers of the deaf was formed last year, and the publication of 
a monthly periodical entitled Mittheilungen des Vereines 6s- 
terreichischer Taubstummenlehrer (Communications of the 
Union of Austrian Teachers of Deaf-Mutes) was begun in 
March last. The editor is Mr. Karl Fink, Director of the 
Royal Imperial Institution; the subscription price for coun- 
tries other than Austria, 7 marks a year. Address IV Bez., 


Favoritenstrasse 13, Vienna, Austria. 
EK. A. F. 
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